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MEXICO IN AMERICAN FICTION PRIOR TO 1850 


For generations the great territory to the south of the Rio Grande 
has held an exotic appeal for Americans. A land of tropical or sub- 
tropical climate, a land peopled with men who spoke mellifluous 
Spanish and with sefioritas whose dark eyes sparkled or smoldered, 
a land flashing with color and infinitely varied in topography, Mexico 
has always symbolized romance and adventure and danger. Even 
the instability of its governments and the ease with which insurrec- 
tionists have glided in and out of office have contributed to the gen- 
eral impression held by Americans. A country in which an oppor- 
tunist and demagogue like Santa Anna could achieve dictatorial 
power on four separate occasions, only to be overthrown an equal 
number of times, was certainly a comic-opera land. For well over 
a century American adventurers have sifted across the border and 
down into the Valley of Mexico, the net result of their penetration 
being one imperialistic war and a punitive expedition in pursuit of 
Villa which came dangerously close to another. The United States 
added a huge slice of territory to its domain; Mexico dropped a few 
millions of dollars into its porous treasury. 

It would be natural to expect as a result of this long-established 
interest in Mexico that American writers would utilize Mexican 
material and that, in particular, American novelists would employ 
Mexican themes. But the assumption is only partly true. No Ameri- 
can novel with a Mexican locale was published prior to 1826. In the 
decade of the 1830’s only a few writers chose to domesticate their 
stories in Mexico. It was not until the plight of the Texans had 
focused national attention on the Lone Star Republic, not until events 
like the fall of the Alamo, the battle of San Jacinto, and finally the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, that American novelists began 
to publish any considerable number of stories set south of the border. 

It has seemed worth while to trace the gradual development of 


1 Henry Bamford Parkes, A History of Mexico, Boston, 1938, pp. 198-99. 
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Mexico as a background for American story tellers, to point out 
reasons for the slowly accelerating interest in tropical scenes and 
incidents, to distinguish the books which contain genuine local color 
and authentic characters from those which are obviously the result of 
fabrication and hearsay, and to append a bibliography of titles down 
to 1850. For Mexico today is becoming increasingly prominent in the 
thoughts of Americans. Early writers like Timothy Flint, Albert 
Pike, and Robert Montgomery Bird may have been neither famous 
nor important, yet they discovered Mexico in a literary sense and 
helped to establish a trend of interest. Their pioneer fiction has had 
many successors. 

But any discussion of the gradual increase of American novels 
dealing with Mexico must be preceded by an understanding of three 
cardinal points. In the first place, the Mexico envisioned and de- 
scribed by such writers as Flint and Pike is not the Mexico of today. 
The pseudo-republic of Iturbide and Guadalupe Victoria included 
within its boundaries many areas which have since been annexed by 
the United States: Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California. Such 
cities as San Antonio, Santa Fe, and El Paso were regarded by 
American adventurers as Mexican cities, and symbolized to them 
a foreign culture. Thus Pike’s tales about the Taos—Santa Fe terri- 
tory actually concern a locale which is now part of the United States 
but which was then as thoroughly Mexican as Monterrey or Cuerna- 
vaca. Likewise many of the stories localized in Texas were written 
when Texas was a foreign possession. 

In the second place, it must be remembered that the opening up 
of the Santa Fe trade and the subsequent outbreak of the Mexican 
War had a tremendous effect on American novelists seeking an in- 
teresting setting for their tales. Although the first American citizen 
known to visit Santa Fe did not arrive in the city until 1773, it was 
not many years thereafter that merchants and soldiers knew that 
famous trail intimately.? Lieutenant Zebulon Pike reached Santa Fe 
in 1807 and published his widely read journal three years later. After 
Iturbide’s rebellion, which smashed the last vestiges of Spanish power 
in 1821, the trail remained almost continually open to American 
traders; the United States government itself sponsored a survey of 
the route in 1825.* It was only natural that the hero of Flint’s Francis 


2R. L. Duffus, The Santa Fe Trail, London and New York, 1930, p. 32. 
8 Ibid., pp. 45, 52, 66, 84. 
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Berrian should go to Santa Fe and from thence southward and that 
Pike should utilize the valley of Taos in his early tales. Similarly, 
the Texan insurrection and the feats of men like Davy Crockett, Sam 
Houston, and Zacharay Taylor were made-to-order for the stream 
of romantic novels which writers began to pour out about the mid- 
century. No recent American history had provided novelists with an 
equal number of thrilling incidents and exciting characters. About 
the time that Cooper and Simms were regaling their readers with 
stories of the French and Indian War and the Revolution, a number 
of lesser novelists explored Mexico. 

In the third place, it must be observed that the litterateurs who 
chose Mexican themes for their fiction did not include any major 
writers. Hawthorne was not to be divorced from Salem and the 
Puritans ; Melville’s sea adventures did not impinge on the Caribbean 
or the Gulf of California. Instead popular novelists like Bird or “Ned 
Buntline” were seduced by exotic glamour to try their luck at a new 
locale. The former limited himself to a rewriting of Bernal Diaz and, 
nine years before Prescott’s history, embroidered and reworked the 
events of the Conquest; the latter exploited the rich new field for 
romance offered by the Mexican War. 

In 1789 appeared the first American novel, William Hill Brown’s 
The Power of Sympathy. Thirty-seven years later, in 1826, Timothy 
Flint published at Boston his Francis Berrian; or, The Mexican 
Patriot, the first novel with a Mexican background written by an 
American. Thus in less than half a century after the introduction of 
the novel as a literary type to the new world, a native writer chose to 
go south of the international boundary line for his material. 

Flint was a Congregational clergyman, Harvard-trained, who was 
forced for reasons of climate and health to relinquish his Massachu- 
setts pastorate. He and his family moved leisurely down the Ohio 
Valley, pausing at various places and finally settling for a time at 
St. Charles, Missouri. Later Flint descended the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, spent some time at Alexandria on the Red River, and then 
removed to Cincinnati where he edited a respectable Western periodi- 
cal and found time to publish four novels, dealing largely with West- 
ern life.* 


The important point is that the author of the first American novel 








* For a detailed account of Flint’s life, see John Ervin Kirkpatrick, Timothy 
Flint, Cleveland, 1911. 
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about Mexico never saw the country of which he wrote and depended 
largely on secondhand and unreliable information.® Nevertheless, his 
book is an interesting achievement. Francis Berrian, the protagonist, 
is a young Harvard graduate who is lured to the Spanish Southwest 
in the hope of finding a new Eden. After certain adventures among 
the Comanches, whose life is described idyllically, Berrian goes to 
Santa Fe, serving as escort to the daughter of the Governor of Du- 
rango. Berrian’s romance with Martha, whom he eventually weds, 
is the central theme of the remainder of the novel; but the canvas is 
wide, including San Antonio, Durango, Monterrey, Vera Cruz, and 
Mexico City. Berrian engages in various battles and revolutions, and 
finally supports Santa Anna in his victorious march upon the capital. 
Thereafter the hero and his bride flee to Texas and the United States, 
anticipating finally a peaceful life. Flint, true to his ministerial oath, 
has rather a difficult time of it reconciling Berrian—and himself—to 
this marriage of a Yankee scion of theocrats and saints to the daugh- 
ter of a Catholic hidalgo. 

Francis Berrian is a melodramatic and rather unconvincing pic- 
ture of Mexican life over a century ago. Its local color is thin and 
factitious (although Flint tried to be authentic by referring to native 
birds, trees, and plants), its dialogue is stiff and highly rhetorical, 
and its characters are rather wooden. Nevertheless, the complex 
story is told with some narrative power, and the reader gets a vivid 
if chaotic picture of the turbulency of Mexican politics. Of chief in- 
terest is the struggle between the hero and the heroine, a struggle 
complicated by diversities of temperament, education, politics, and 
religion. 

The next American book to use Mexican scenes was the work of 
a man who had, in sharp contrast to Flint, actually observed the 
country which he depicted. Albert Pike was another New Englander 
whose wanderlust had led him toward the southwest, but Pike walked 
or rode over much of what is now northern New Mexico and came 
to know intimately a people whom he never liked. In 1834 he pub- 
lished his Prose Sketches and Poems, a miscellany which included, 
besides verse and travel narratives, three longish tales. “A Mexican 
Tale” is a story of conventional young lovers who try in vain to 


5 The inaccurate geography of the novel has been pointed out by Lennie 
Merle Walker, “Picturesque New Mexico Revealed in Novel as Early as 1826,” 
New Mexico Historical Review, XIII (July, 1938), 325-28. 
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circumvent a sensual, venal priest and a rich suitor. Failing to escape, 
they die. “The Inroad of the Nabajo” is the account of an Indian 
raid on Taos, told discursively but with genuine local color. The 
third tale, “Refugio,” deals with an anonymous American in northern 
Mexico who is unjustly accused of murder but is eventually exon- 
erated. 

Pike failed to display much narrative or constructive power in 
these stories, and they are less ambitious than Francis Berrian. But 
Pike knew the Taos—Santa Fe country well, and his descriptions of 
scenery, dress, and customs have the mark of authenticity. Moreover, 
the sheepherders, Indians, peons, grandees, and priests who populate 
his pages seem real. His fiction is fragmentary, but it is sufficiently 
good to make the reader wish there were more of it. 

Roughly contemporary with Flint and Pike was Karl Postl, a 
German visitor who used the pseudonym of “Charles Sealsfield” and 
who wrote several volumes in his native tongue about Mexico and 
its people. Postl traveled widely and described freely, but his work 
has been criticized for its inaccuracy and for its misunderstanding of 
the Mexican language and mores.* He should be remembered, how- 
ever, as one of the earliest foreign observers to use Mexican locales 
in fiction. 

In the same year that Pike’s book appeared, Robert Montgomery 
Bird published the first of two novels about the Cortés-Montezuma 
period of Mexican history. Bird was a well-known writer in his day 
who turned from medicine to drama and then, having written two 
successful plays for Edwin Forrest, ventured into fiction. Like Flint 
he had no firsthand information about Mexico, and he wisely limited 
himself to the historical novel. Both Calavar; or, The Knight of the 
Conquest (1834) and The Infidel; or, The Fall of Mexico (1835) 
are based on the narrative of the Conquest as told by various chron- 
iclers.” It is apparent that Bird’s principal source of information was 
Bernal Diaz’s True History, as he cites this most often and even 


®See Norman L. Willey and Julio del Toro, “El espafiolismo de Charles 
Sealsfield,” Modern Language Journal, XXI (1936-1937), 507-15; also Theo- 
dore H. Leon, “The Mexican Novels of Charles Sealsfield: A Study of Their 
Origin, Sources, and Historic Truth,” Washington University doctoral disser- 
tation, 1936. 

? Bird mentions Bernal Diaz del Castillo, de Solis, Clavigero, and Dr. Rob- 
ertson as the sources of his historical novels; cf., The Infidel, pp. 8, 9, 44, et 
passim; Calavar, p. xv. 
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makes use of its author as a character in his second novel. Even 
though the Spaniard was a soldier of fortune and not primarily a 
historian, Bird has other characters address him as “Historian.” 
Furthermore, though Bernal Diaz did not write about the Conquest 
until long after his participation in it, Bird has him speak of “putting 
some things in my journal .... before there may happen some 
passages to drive from my memory those which are not yet re- 
corded.”* This sort of anachronism is continued by allusions to Diaz’s 
later quarrels with Lopez de Gomara, when he gibes at “historiog- 
raphers who stay at home, and write down all the lies that people at 
a distance may say of us.’ 

The appearance in 1843 of William H. Prescott’s History of the 
Conquest of Mexico was an important stimulus to the composition 
of novels about Mexico.'® Within two years the tales of Ingraham 
and Maturin had appeared. The fascinating story of the coming of 
Hernan Cortés, his conquest of the empire of Montezuma, the dis- 
astrous retreat from the capital (known as la noche triste), the vic- 
tory of Cortés over Narvaez sent to capture his compatriot, the second 
conquest of the Aztec capital, and the capture of Guatimozin, or 
Cuauhtémoc, the last of the Aztec emperors, immediately appealed 
to the American novelists as excellent material for historical novels. 

Ingraham’s Montezuma, the Serf; or, The Revolt of the Mexitil 
(1845) introduces the ill-fated Indian before he ascends to the throne. 
No hint is given of future conquest of the vast empire, and Monte- 
zuma, the serf, though of royal Mexitili blood, leads an almost blood- 
less revolt against the Aztecs and finally marries the Aztec princess, 
Eylla. Thus the two royal lines, rival claimants to the throne of 
Mexico, are united by marriage. The thunder of Spanish cannon 
does not interrupt the prospect of a long and happy reign. 

The arrival of Cortés at the causeways leading to the Mexican 
capital, on November 18, 1519, his reception by Montezuma, and his 
victory over the natives are the theme of Maturin’s Montezuma, the 
Last of the Aztecs (1845). The picture of the Conquest is filled out 
by other American historical novels written earlier or later than the 
period we are discussing: Lew Wallace’s The Fair God; or, The Last 


8 Op. cit., pp. 8, 9. 
® Ibid., p. 10. 


10 Edward Maturin, in dedicating his Montezuma, the Last of the Aztecs 
(1845) to Prescott, acknowledges his own indebtedness to the historian. 
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of the ’Tzins (1873), which tells the story of the rise of Guatimozin 
to power, the warfare against the captors of Montezuma, and the 
noche triste; Bird’s Calavar, which depicts Cortés’ struggle against 
the forces of Narvaez, his final victory over his fellow countryman, 
and his return to an attack on Tenochtitlan (now Mexico City) ; and 
Bird’s The Infidel, which describes the preparations for the final 
attack on the Aztec city, the desperate struggle that lasted ninety- 
three days, and the capture of the emperor Guatimozin and the capital. 

Through all these novels are woven love affairs between Indians, 
between Indians and Spaniards, and even between Spaniards, though 
the last is most unusual, no doubt because of the extreme scarcity at 
that time of Spanish women in the country we know as Mexico. In 
length the period treated in these novels covers a little more than a 
generation, from the youth of Montezuma to the capture of Guati- 
mozin. 

To those who wonder at the small number of novels about the 
Conquest, inspired by the pioneering work of Prescott, it suffices to 
point out that at this time more immediate issues were replacing the 
story of Cortés in American fiction. The colonization of Texas by the 
Austins, the slaughter of American citizens at Goliad and San An- 
tonio by order of the Mexican dictator Santa Anna, and Sam Hous- 
ton’s victory over the Mexicans at San Jacinto turned the attention 
of American writers and of their reading public from the conquest 
of the Aztec empire to the struggle of Texas for freedom. Texas was 
admitted to the Union in 1845, and the war between Mexico and the 
United States followed in 1846 and 1847. With such momentous 
events taking place at the very borders of our country it is no wonder 
that the heroic feats of the conquistadores were forgotten. Years later 
American novelists, of whom Lew Wallace is the outstanding ex- 
ample (vida supra), returned to the theme that never fails to thrill 
writer and reader alike—the conquest of the vast Aztec empire by a 
handful of daring Spanish invaders. For over a score of years, how- 
ever, the battle cry of “Santiago y cierre Espafia” was discarded for 
“Remember the Alamo,” and Taylor, Scott, and Santa Anna took 
the places left vacant by Cortés, Montezuma, and Cuautémoc. 

A glance at some of the titles (and more particularly the subtitles) 
of the mid-century novels about Mexico reveals the sensational na- 
ture of most of them. The Maid of the Chaparral, The Mexican Spy, 
The Rancheros of the Poisoned Lance, and Magdalena, The Beau- 
tiful Mexican Maid were some of the captions that attracted the at- 
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tention of American readers. Robert Greeley wrote melodramatic 
tales of love between Americans and Mexican seforitas during the 
northern campaign of Zachary Taylor and the attack on Vera Cruz 
and Mexico City by Winfield Scott. The names of battles and the 
places where they occurred—Buena Vista, Palo Alto, Resaca de la 
Palma, Monterrey, etc.—appear on almost every page. 

The running title of George Lippard’s Legends of Mexico (1847) 
is “The Battles of Taylor,” and the book is an impassioned appeal for 
the “New Crusade” to aid the Texans and Taylor’s army against 
Mexico.** Apparently American soldiers, captured by the Mexicans, 
could expect little better treatment than that suffered by the Span- 
iards who fell into the hands of the Aztecs.’ An interesting sidelight 
on the behavior of North American soldiers during the occupation 
of Mexico City may be found in Mexican periodicals of the period. 

A more sane view of the Mexican crisis and its causes was held 
by informed Americans like Anthony Ganilh (“A. T. Myrthe”), who 
distinguished himself as a commissioned officer in Taylor’s army: 
“A few years ago, Texas formed but an insignificant appendage to 
Mexico, and though its soil was known to possess exuberant fer- 
tility, with facilities for inland navigation which nature had refused 
to the rest of the Mexican provinces, the government entirely neg- 
lected it. With the apathy of ignorance they made concessions of its 
territory to men alien to them in language and religion, whose habits 
of social life were diametrically opposed to theirs, and whose spirit 
of adventure and ardent love of freedom rendered them mortal foes 
to arbitrary rule ; while their acquaintance with modern improvements 
in arts and sciences pointed out a separation as inevitable, at no 
very remote period.”** 

Perhaps more striking is the farsighted prophecy of the great 
future of Texas and the eventual spread of the Union to the Pacific: 
“T have not the least doubt, that, although arising from such a small 


11 “We are in danger, but the Banner of the Stars floats above us. An army, 
twice our number, surrounds us, Assassins hang like vultures, in the shadows of 
our camp, a Plague broods in the poisonous air, of the swamp and chaparral. 
Come—help us—fight with us! Or if you cannot fight, Come, and behold us 
die, for the flag of Washington!” (op. cit., p. 11). 

12“And in the Mexican dialect, a Prisoner of War, means a Man who is 
to be hurled into a dungeon, or shot like a dog, or cut to pieces with assassins’ 
knives” (ibid., p. 71). 


18 Ambrosio de Letinez; or, The First Texian Novel, New York, 1842, p. v. 
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beginning, Texas will ultimately sweep westward, even to the shores 
of the Pacific and become a considerable nation.”** 

With the return of those who had fought on the battlefields of 
Mexico, bringing eye-witness accounts of the recent struggle, novels 
with a Mexican background became more numerous. In the 1850's 
the novels generally presented some phase of the campaigns of this 
war, with love interest added for good measure. Later in the nine- 
teenth century, in the period which saw the publication of the works 
of Wallace and Janvier," the Mexican War was at last forgotten 
and writers returned to the stirring battles of Cortés and Guatimozin. 

Thus American fiction with a Mexican setting really falls into 
three distinct periods between 1826 and 1850. In the first period, 
novelists like Flint, Pike, and Bird wrote about the Mexico of their 
day, depending on their own limited observations and on unreliable 
secondhand information, or relied upon the old chroniclers for his- 
torical information. In the second period mediocre romancers like 
Ingraham and Maturin, to mention no others, went to Prescott’s 
History of the Conquest of Mexico for their inspiration and informa- 
tion. Finally writers became conscious of the long struggle of Texas 
for freedom and utilized the battlefields and episodes of the Mexican 
War in lurid and melodramatic tales, such as those of Greeley, 
Ganilh, “Harry Halyard,” and “Ned Buntline.” 

The early writers were naturally the least authentic in their at- 
tempted portrayal of Mexican background. The paucity of travel 
between the United States and Mexico, linguistic barriers, and even 
Nordic inability to understand the Latin temperament explain the 
general failure of the first novelists to depict with accuracy the color 
of the Mexican scenes and the customs and manners of the people. 
Gradually as the exploitation of Mexico began and as more and 
more travelers penetrated deeply into the country, the setting took 
on verisimilitude ; furthermore novelists writing after 1843 had the 
great advantage of being able to consult Prescott’s monumental his- 
tory for data about the period of the Conquest. By 1850 the Mexican 
War had brought the nation south of the border into the conscious- 
ness of the entire American people, so that readers were not only 


14 Jbid., II, 172. The italics are the author’s. 


15 Thomas A. Janvier, who traveled in Mexico in the early 1880's, wrote 
Color Studies, 1885; The Astec Treasure House, 1890; and Stories of Old New 
Spain, 1891. 
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interested in a new field for fiction but desired also a reasonably con- 
vincing background for their romances. It was unfortunate that 
popular taste condoned the sensational plots and stereotyped charac- 
ters at the same time that it demanded and received a certain reality 
of setting. But Mexico in the pages of fiction is no longer synonymous 
with the milieu of an Anthony Hope novel. Instead, the long series 
of Mexican stories by American authors which began in 1826 has 
progressed steadily in the direction of greater authenticity. This 
cycle of change is both natural and reasonable, but its causes are 
often overlooked. 
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JOSE LAZARO Y GALDIANO AND LA ESPANA 
MODERNA 


José Lazaro y Galdiano, born in 1862, is scarcely known outside 
of Spain, but in Madrid his name evokes a legend. He studied law— 
this is in Spain no proof of a vocation—but his talents lay rather in 
serious journalism and in art appreciation. Thanks to his native in- 
telligence and good taste, an almost American sense of enterprise, and 
incidentally a gilded marriage with Paula Florido, he rose with as- 
tonishing rapidity from a mediocre situation to the role of one of the 
greatest patrons of culture in nineteenth-century Spain. He protected 
and encouraged both art and letters. 

At the northern end of the Calle de Serrano, not far from the Resi- 
dencia de Estudiantes, he built himself a magnificent mansion known 
as “Parque Florido.” There, again with American munificence, he 
gathered together one of the richest private art collections in Spain. 
It has been described in La Coleccién Lazaro de Madrid (2 vols., 
Madrid: La Espafia Moderna, 1926-27), prepared by a group of 
outstanding art critics. Although a generous patron, José Lazaro 
did not welcome the public to his collection, a fact to which William 
Ruck makes rather ironical references in his preface tc La Coleccién 
Lézaro.* 


1 William Ruck, Mary and Bernard Berenson, August L. Meyer, José de 
Figueiredo, Louis Hourticq, Edmond Haraucourt, Nicolaas Beets, Paul Bau- 
tier, Alfred Salmony, Charles Diehl, Adolfo Venturi, Pierre Paris, Louis Gillet, 
Alfred Kuhn, Ernst Kuhnel, Hulin de Loo, and Marcel Aubert, for the first 
volume; and, for the second volume, Salomon Reinach, Louis Réau, Ludwig 
Justi, Chandler R. Post, Otto Andrup, and E. A. Lowe. These two volumes 
consist largely of photographs. The aforenamed specialists intended to prepare 
studies on the different departments of the collection, but the project did not 
materialize. See also Salomon Reinach in Revue Archéologique, XXIV (1926), 
111-12; Louis Réau in Gazette des Beaux Arts, September—October, 1926, 
p. 247; M. A. Cochet, “Livres espagnols,” Beaux-Arts, July 10, 1936, p. 2; “Les 
Lucas de la collection Lazaro a la galerie de Beaux-arts,” Beaux-Arts, July 3, 
1936, p. 1; A. L. Meyer, “Un tableau francais inconnu du XV® siécle,” Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, XI (1934), pp. 376-77. 


2 For about two years the writer of this article lived within a stone’s throw 
of this “palace,” but never plucked up courage to undertake all the diplomatic 
negotiations necessary to obtain admission, satisfying himself with the prolix 
descriptions given him by his French friends from the Casa Velazquez, whose 
directors, and consequently their wards, seemed to have easy entrée to the for- 
bidding mansion. 
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José Lazaro’s fame as a protector of art spread chiefly because of 
his heroic attempts to prevent the sale to the German government of 
the painting of Van der Goes, “The Adoration of the Wise Men.” 
The sale of this picture provoked an uproar throughout the Peninsula 
in 1910. It belonged to the convent of Escolapios at Monforte. The 
building was in a serious disrepair, so, in order to revivify both the 
structure and the institution, the Fathers proposed to sell the precious 
picture. The Duke of Alba, who was the patron of the convent, 
approved the project, and himself approached the Conde de Roma- 
nones, then Ministro de Instruccién Publica, in an attempt to per- 
suade the state to buy the masterpiece at a reasonable price. Roma- 
nones replied, with a letter dated April 28, 1910, explaining the finan- 
cial inability of the government to make this undoubtedly advisable 
purchase. José Lazaro, realizing the danger, opened a subscription 
to save the picture for Spain. Displaying typical generosity, he headed 
the list with five thousand pesetas, and also gave a garden party at 
his mansion, which realized another sixteen thousand pesetas. As a 
stimulus to the subscription, he inaugurated an intense campaign of 
lectures and newspaper articles. Meanwhile the Duke of Alba made 
one of his frequent visits to London. While he was there, the German 
government offered him one million one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand pesetas for the picture. The convent of Monforte was in dire 
distress, and so the Duke of Alba accepted the proposal. José Lazaro 
appeared as a heroic defender of the nation’s artistic patrimony. 

Equally generous were Lazaro y Galdiano’s efforts on behalf of 
literature. On the occasion of the tercentennial celebration of the 
Quixote, he awarded a prize of 5,000 pesetas, which he put at the 
disposition of the Academia Espafiola. He continued to show his 
admiration for Don Quixote when, during the Moroccan War, he 
gave prizes to the value of 10,000 pesetas for the soldiers who wrote 
the most patriotic and affectionate letters to their mothers. 

Scarcely less noteworthy was his activity in the field of juris- 
prudence. We have mentioned that he studied law. In order to en- 
courage research in that subject, he founded in 1891 a journal, La 
Nueva Ciencia Juridica, which maintained a high scholarly standard 
and represented a progressive standpoint. Unfortunately, it died 
young, apparently in 1892. The New York Public Library possesses 
an incomplete file. As a collateral effort, he created a series of legal 
publications, “Biblioteca de Jurisprudencia, Filosofia, e Historia,” 
in which some six hundred volumes appeared. 
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Lazaro y Galdiano’s most constructive and most fruitful effort 
was the founding in 1889 of La Espatia Moderna, probably the most 
important general review ever published in Spain. Even the later 
Revista de Occidente must take second place. After obtaining sincere 
and even enthusiastic promises of collaboration from practically all 
the outstanding Spanish writers of the day, Lazaro issued a Prospecto 
which began thus: 

Es innegable que hasta hoy, descontadas algunas tentativas cuyo 
mérito no debe discutirse, han carecido los lectores espafioles de una pub- 
licacién que sea a nuestra patria, y en general a los paises en que se habla 
nuestra lengua, lo que a Francia la Revue des Deux Mondes: sum in- 
telectual de la edad contemporanea, sin perder por eso, antes cultivandolo 


y extremandolo hasta donde razonablemente quepa, el caracter castizo y 
nacional. 


The official title was La Espatia Moderna—Revista Ibero-Americana. 
This is highly significant. Evidently Lazaro and his group wished to 
give Madrid the cultural prestige of Paris by founding a review com- 
parable to La Revue des Deux Mondes. In this way, Hispanic Amer- 
ica would be led to turn to Spain rather than to France as heretofore 
in search of intellectual guidance. It seems, then, that, like so many 
modern Spaniards, the founders of La Espaiia Moderna were imbued 
with the idea of Pan-Iberianism. 

The editorial board of the new review was listed as: Concepcién 
Arenal, Barrantes, Campoamor, Canovas del Castillo, Castelar, Eche- 
garay, Galdos, Menéndez y Pelayo, Pardo-Bazan, Palacio Valdés, Pi 
y Margall, Thebussen, Valera, and Zorrilla. These men and women 
were the outstanding figures of the Spain of that time. They regu- 
larly contributed original studies and literary works to their review, 
which also published occasional writings by other celebrities. It 
contains therefore a large amount of material of the utmost impor- 
tance for the study of every aspect of the life and history of Spain 
and Spanish America during the decades following 1889. 

The editorial offices of La Espaiia Moderna were first set up at 
Serrano, 68, near José Lazaro’s palace. They were later moved to 
Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Principal, then to Fomento, 7, and 
finally to Lopez Hoyos, 6. The printing of the review was entrusted 
successively to a number of Madrid houses. 

The first number appeared in January, 1889. It opened with the 
story “Morrién y Boina” of Pardo-Bazan, who was one of the most 
active collaborators. It contained 208 pages; it is surprising how 
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many of the following issues contained exactly that number of pages, 
which moreover represents the average size of the review. Two 
hundred pages constitute a small book, so that it is not to be con- 
demned as meridional exaggeration that each number is described as 
a volume (“tomo”). There is some inconsistency in the numbering 
of the issues. The only safe method of reference is to give the month, 
the year, and the page. At the end of the December volume of each 
year, there is an index of the articles which appeared during that year. 
The index is arranged alphabetically by authors. 

It is difficult to establish the exact relationship between La Es- 
pafia Moderna and the Ateneo de Madrid, which was the center of 
intellectual life in the capital. Most of the members of the editorial 
board of La Espaiia Moderna were also prominent in the Ateneo. 
Yet, in 1888, while José Lazaro was making arrangements for his 
review, the Ateneo began to publish E/ Ateneo: revista cientifica, lite- 
raria, y artistica. It would seem that La Espaiia Moderna quickly 
ousted it from the market, for in 1889 it ceased to appear. There are 
files of El Ateneo in the Library of Congress and in Harvard College 
Library. La Espaiia Moderna of April, 1889, was distributed with 
the following inscription on its cover: “En sustitucion de El Ateneo, 
organo del Ateneo de Madrid.” This would suggest that El Ateneo 
decided to capitulate gracefully and to come to terms. Apparently 
little ill-feeling remained, for in 1897, as we shall see, it was a librarian 
of the Ateneo who made the index to the first hundred volumes of 
La Espatia Moderna. Nevertheless, the Ateneo did not regard this 
peace as final. It felt that it should be represented by an organ of its 
own, and thus it was that it founded once more, in January, 1906, a 
review entitled Ateneo. Again, in 1912, El Ateneo gave up the ghost. 
There are complete files of its second period of life in the University 
of Illinois Library and in the New York Public Library. The file in 
the University of California Library is almost complete. 

The hundredth “volume” (“tomo”) of La Espaiia Moderna ap- 
peared in April, 1897. The editors decided to celebrate the event in 
a practical way: a volume of /ndices sistemdtico de materias y alfa- 
bético de autores (such is the clumsy title) was published by Antonio 
Maestre y Alonso, “oficial de la biblioteca del Ateneo de Madrid.” 
The library of the Ateneo was probably the best organized in Madrid; 
the Biblioteca Nacional was already installed in its imposing new 
building, but its administration displayed a lamentable lack of effi- 
ciency. This book of Indices has no date (a common Spanish defect), 
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but was presumably published in 1897. Its sixty-three mages are, as 
indicated in the title, divided into two sections. In the “Indice siste- 
matico de materias,” thirty-four pages long, the articles are grouped 
by subject matter under fourteen headings.’ The nature of the second 
part of the volume (pp. 35-63) is explained in the title, “Indice alfa- 
bético de autores,” the articles of each writer being listed in chrono- 
logical order after his name. The whole volume is competently pre- 
pared, there being few mistakes, except of spelling. The items are not 
numbered, so that we have no count of the articles. 

In 1910, La Espaiia Moderna came of age. Again, in a truly 
scientific fashion, the glad occasion was celebrated with the publica- 
tion of an index. This time the choice of a title was happier: /ndices 
de materias y autores de la Espaia Moderna. The bibliographer was 
Roman Gomez Villafranca, “oficial del cuerpo de archiveros, bibliote- 
carios y arquedlogos con destino en Badajoz.”* Once more, the date 
of publication is unstated ; an advertisement for the Jndices appeared 
on the front cover of La Espaiia Moderna for February, 1913, begin- 
ning “Acabamos de publicar ...” The date of the Indices wa. probably 
then late 1912 or January, 1913. The second index duplicates the first 
in that it goes back to the first number of La Espatia Moderna, pub- 
lished in January, 1889. It includes the two hundred and sixty-four 
“volumes” which appeared up to December, 1910, as compared with 
the hundred volumes analyzed in the first index. This duplication is 
justifiable in that Gomez Villafranca uses for his index the decimal 
system, which at the time was enjoying great favor. The items are 
numbered. The first part of the work, “Indice de Materias,” com- 
prises pages 5 to 301, and includes 7,467 items. The second part, 
“Indice de Autores,” fills a fifth of that space (pp. 303-69) and lists 
only 1,831 numbers. The two sections should in theory have been 


8 “Religién y filosofia”; “Politica—Derecho internacional, colonial, penal— 
Psychiatria y antropologia criminal”; “Sociologia—Economia politica—Ha- 
cienda—Pedagogia”; “Historia”; “Biografias—Autobiografias—Bosquejos bio- 
grafico-criticos”; “Geografia—Viajes—Costumbres”; “Milicia”; “Ciencias fi- 
sico-quimicas naturales—Medicina—Agricultura—Critica cientifica”; “Critica— 
Filologia”; “Literatura espafiola (prosa)”; “Literatura extranjera (prosa)”; 
“Poesias” ; “Bellas Artes—Arqueologia—Exposiciones” ; “Notas bibliograficas.” 

4 Gémez Villafranca, who died in 1929, is known as the author of various 
books, including Historia y bibliografia de la prensa de Badajoz (Badajoz: 
La Econémica, 1901), and Extremadura en la guerra de la independencia espa- 
fiola (Badajoz: Uceda, 1908). 
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equally long; the great disparity between them arises from consider- 
able duplication of items in the different sections of the first part. 

The last number of La Espaiia Moderna appeared in December, 
1914. Then, without any stated reason, the enterprise was abandoned. 
It had completed exactly a quarter of a century of life, and it was 
probably felt that this was a convenient occasion to cease publication. 
There must, however, have been more substantial reasons, since the 
coming of age of the review would not have been celebrated with the 
publication of an index if it had been intended to allow it to die four 
years later ; incidentally, there is no index of the numbers which ap- 
peared in the last four years, except the yearly alphabetical index of 
authors. Probably the unrest caused by the World War was respon- 
sible for the disappearance of La Espaiia Moderna. But, above all, 
the change in literary personnel must have been the decisive factor, 
since in Spain journalism, like everything else, is a personal affair. 
The enthusiastic band who had founded La Espaiia Moderna were 
either dead or weary. It is significant to note that in this same year, 
1914, La Esfera was founded with an enthusiasm even more noisy 
than that which had welcomed the birth of La Espaiia Moderna. Yet, 
of the outstanding group which created the latter review, only Pérez 
Galdés was associated with La Esfera. He encouraged Francisco 
Verdugo and Mariano Zavala to found it and organized the brilliant 
banquet which was held in its honor on January 4, 1915, at the 
Palace Hotel, Madrid. A prolix account of the event may be found 
in Mundo Grafico (which was allied with La Esfera) for January 13, 
1915. The absence and the silence of José Lazaro, Pardo-Bazan, and 
their colleagues on this occasion suggests that there was bad feeling 
between the two groups and that Galdds had gone into the other camp. 
Be that as it may, the finest review Spain has ever produced had 
passed into history. 

There are complete files of La Espaia Moderna in the Library 
of Congress, the Newberry Library, the University of Illinois Library, 
Harvard College Library, Johns Hopkins University Library, the 
University of Michigan Library, and the New York Public Library. 
The University of California Library and several other institutions 
possess almost complete files.® 


5 For the series of studies entitled “Personajes ilustres,” and published by 
La Espaiia Moderna, see Ronald Hilton, “Personajes ilustres,” Hispanic Re- 
view, May, 1940. 
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As a companion to La Espaiia Moderna, Lazaro began publishing 
a Revista Internacional, containing translations of articles by the 
leading non-Spanish writers of the day. It seems to have had an 
extremely short life. There are no files of it in the United States. 

José Lazaro was clearly an organizer and a promoter rather than 
a writer. We have relatively few products of his own pen. He pre- 
sumably took care of the social and diplomatic life of his child, La 
Espatia Moderna, leaving the humbler and harder editorial tasks to 
underlings. Either because of this grandeur or out of genuine mod- 
esty, he made few contributions to his review. For the June (pp. 175- 
87), July (pp. 205-11), and August (pp. 185-90) numbers of 1889 
he wrote a “Revista general,” dealing in a short space with a great 
variety of literary and political subjects. It is not clear whether Lazaro 
originally intended this to be a regular feature of La Espatia Mo- 
derna. Apart from this short-lived contribution, he published only 
two other articles: a criticism of the book Mes procés by A. Savine 
(December, 1889, pp. 198-201), and a textual account of the recep- 
tion of Francisco R. de Uhagon in the Academia de la Historia (May, 
1898, pp. 198-202). 

As separate volumes, he published Los incunables bonaerenses 
(Madrid: La Espatia Moderna, 1925, 102 pages), which are defined 
as “los impresos nacidos en Buenos Aires entre el atio 1780, en que 
el virey Vertiz establecié la primera prensa, y 1800” ; El robo de la 
Real Armeria y las Coronas de Guarrazar (Madrid: Blass, 1925, 23 
pages) ; Un retrato de Gilbert Stuart en Espata (Madrid: La Espaia 
Moderna, 1925, 15 pages) ; El vandalismo en una Catedral. La Seo de 
Urgel (Madrid: La Espatia Moderna, 1925, 16 pages); Un Museo 
espanol en Paris (Madrid: Blass, 32 pages); Un supuesto breviario 
de Isabel la Catélica (Madrid: Blass, 1928, 27 pages) ; and La valori- 
zacién de la peseta (Madrid: Blass, 1928). 


RONALD HILTON 
UNIVERSITY OF VANCOUVER 











THE SPANISH TRANSLATIONS OF “THAN” 


In the comparison of inequality “more than” or “less than” the 
translation of “than” often baffles the student and the teacher of 
Spanish. Grammars are not clear on this point. Ramsey’s A Tezt- 
book of Modern Spanish is probably the most explicit and yet is not 
quite accurate. For instance, he says that “if the point of comparison 
be a noun, the object of the first verb and elliptically omitted in the 
second member, the neuter Jo is replaced by the proper objective 
pronoun (el, la, lo, los, las).”* While the rule fits the examples that 
he gives, such as Encontraron mayores inconvenientes de los que 
habiamos temido, it conflicts in the first part with the following sen- 
tence: Vinieron mas hombres de los que esperabamos, in which hom- 
bres is not “the object of the first verb.” Again the rule excludes 
this sentence: Esperabamos mas hombres de los que vinieron, where 
los is not an objective pronoun. 

Bello says: “Los comparativos rigen a menudo la preposicién de 
dejando entonces de hacerse la comparaci6n por medio del que con- 
juntivo. Fué mds sangrienta la batalla de lo que por el nimero de 
los combatientes pudo imaginarse. Se encontraron, al ejecutar la obra, 
mayores inconvenientes de los que se habian previsto. Que lo que o 
que los que no hubiera sido impropio o extrafio,? pero se prefiere la 
preposicion como mas agradable al oido. Pudiera también decirse 
elipticamente: Fué mds sangrienta que por el numero, etc.’* This 
quotation tells us that the preposition de is often used, but “often” 
does not indicate “when.” It also says that de lo que or que lo que or 
just gue can be used, but that de is preferred “como mas agradable al 
oido.” This can hardly be the reason, for the combination is not 
unpleasant in Yo sé que lo que Ud. dice es verdad. The Gramética 
de la Academia Espaiola is silent on this question. 

It is improper to state, as Ramsey, Bello, and many others do, 
that de is used for “than” before numerals in an affirmative statement. 
This is true when we say, for instance, Tengo mas de tres libros, but 
not when there are two terms in the comparison as Tres comen mas 
que dos. 


1 Ramsey, A Textbook of Modern Spanish, p. 198. I fail to understand how 
these are objective pronouns or how /o is replaced by lo. 


2 Ramsey is in accord with this. 
8 Bello-Cuervo, Gramdtica castellana, Paris, 1936, pp. 269-70. 
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Ramsey and Bello make no distinction between: No tengo mas 
de tres and No tengo mas que tres. According to Ramsey que or de 
can be used, but gue is more common. Bello prefers de because 
“suena mejor.” Cuervo correctly observes: “Se percibe diferencia 
entre No se gastaron mds de cien pesos y No se gastaron mds que 
cien pesos: lo ultimo me parece significar que se gastaron solo cien 
pesos, lo primero que pudo gastarse hasta cien pesos.”* This same 
distinction is made in French, Italian, and Portuguese. 

In these languages one finds also the duality and uncertainty in 
the translation of “than.” In one Italian grammar I read: “The 
conjunction ‘than’ which joins the two terms of the comparison is 
translated by di when it is followed by a pronoun or a possessive 
or demonstrative adjective.”® The examples are followed by this 
observation : “Than may be translated by che, especially if the phrase 
is elliptical.” Another grammar says that di is used for “than” before 
the second term of the comparison, if this be a substantive, pronoun, 
or numerical adjective.® 

The Portuguese also hesitate on the translation of “than.” One 
rule says: “Than may be either que or do que, but chiefly the latter 
today, especially if the second element contains a verb of its own 
different from that of the first term: Ladra mais do que morde.’”" (It 
should be noted that this do corresponds to the Spanish del and de lo, 
and that in both languages the forms of the definite article have 
retained their original demonstrative value.) 

In modern French “than” is gue (except before numerals, as indi- 
cated before), but in Old French de was used to introduce the second 
term of the comparison, when this term was a pronoun or substantive : 
“Meillor vassal n’out en la cort de lui.”* This construction, accord- 
ing to Ewert, was a continuation of the Latin ablative of compari- 
son.® In this construction the second term was in the ablative case 
without guam: Cato est Cicerone eloquentior instead of Cato es elo- 
quentior quam Cicero. In modern French, as stated above, the trans- 
lation of “than” is quite simple. 


4 Note 126 of Bello’s Gramédtica. 

5L. B. Cuore, Jtalian Conversation Grammar, Boston, 1865, p. 68. 
6 Louise Phelps, Italian Grammar, Boston, 1917, p. 90. 

7 J. Dunn, Portuguese Grammar, Washington, D.C., 1928, p. 192. 

8 Chanson de Roland, line 775. 

® Ewert, The French Language, p. 146. 
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In Spanish, however, the ambiguity persists. The examples of 
the comparison of inequality found in Spanish books of different 
epochs justify to a certain extent the vagueness of the grammarians, 
for even the best writers sometimes fail to observe the distinction 
between que and de (el, la, los, las, lo) que, which they most frequently 
make. Thus Cervantes goes against the common usage and his own 
when he says: “No es mas de un bacin de barbero” and “No tuvo 
caballero en el mundo escudero mas hablador y mas gracioso del que 
yo tengo.”*° It is, therefore, not on the basis of absolute regularity 
but only on that of frequency of usage that rules can be formulated. 

Bello observes that after expressions including mismo, igual, dife- 
rente, distinto, diverso, or their equivalents, que is a comparative con- 
junction which links analogous elements such as (1) two subjects, (2) 
two attributes, (3) two predicates, (4) two adverbs, (5) two accusa- 
tives, (6) two complements with the preposition a. In the following 
examples Bello illustrates these comparisons. 


— 


. “Igual talento requiere la comedia que la tragedia.” 

“De la misma manera habla que escribe.” 

“En el mismo grado era animoso que elocuente.” 

“El mismo soy ahora que antes.” 

“Lo mismo escribe comedias que tragedias.””™* 

“No mostraba diferente semblante a la adversa que a la prospera 
fortuna.”*? 


Amp wt 


What Bello states here equally applies to the comparison of in- 
equality. We need only substitute mds, menos, mejor, or peor for the 
words in italics in the preceding examples to verify this fact. Here 
que links the two analogous terms of the comparison (i.e., two sub- 
jects, two verbs, two objects, etc.), one having a greater quantitative 
or qualitative value than the other, but each member having its own 
value, without the smaller value being a part of the greater. To illus- 
trate: In El habla mas que escribe, the verbs are the analogous terms, 
and the amount of writing that he does is not part of his talking. 
According to this we can formulate now: 


10 Don Quixote, Biblioteca Perla, 2* serie III, pp. 184, 576. The first ex- 
ample may be justified somewhat with the sense of No pasa de ser un bacin de 
barbero. 

11 Bello’s example is rejected by Cuervo, who gives this one. Jbid, note 125, 
p. 119. 


12 [bid., p. 266. 
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Rule I: “Than” is translated by que when both members of the 
comparison are of the same nature (as shown by the six examples 
above). If the members of the comparison are verbs, use que only 
when the value of one term is not part of the other: Canta mas que 
duerme. Juega menos que trabaja.*® 

This explains the use of que. But when is “than” translated by 
de (el, la, los, las, lo) que? In Latin, I believe, we have the key to 
the solution of the problem. In Latin there is what is known as the 
“genitive of the whole,” which is formed with words indicating part 
of the whole such as pars, multum, paulum, plus,* and minus; pars 
populi, part of the people; paulum tritici, a little of the wheat; plus 
cibi, more of the food ; minus panis, less of the bread. In the Romance 
languages the genitive case is formed with the preposition de. 

Now, in a sentence such as Gastaron mas (menos) de lo que tenian 
we have an example of the “genitive of the whole,” where lo que 
tenian is “the whole” (i.e., todo lo que tenian) and the mds or menos 
that they spent is “the part.” The principle of the “genitive of the 
whole” holds true also when in the second term there is an ellipsis of : 


1. The verb of the first term—Hablaba mas de lo que era menester 
(que hablara) ; 
2. The noun of the first term—Gastaba mas dinero del (dinero) que 
ganaba ; 
3. Both (a) the verb and the noun, (b) the verb and the adjective, 
or (c) the verb and the adverb of the first term. 
a) Tenia mas libros de los (libros) que creia (tener) .*® 
b) La joven es mas buena de lo (buena) que parece (ser). 
c) La nifia se expresa mas claramente de lo (claramente) que es 
propio (explicarse) a sus afios. 


Note that in the preceding examples the word parte (or mucho or 
poco) can replace mds or menos, with or without a noun, without al- 
tering the construction. However, it cannot replace mds buena (3b) 


18 For other examples use Bello’s given above with mds, menos, mejor, or 
peor in place of the words in italics. 

14 Though this word means “more” than the whole, the Latin grammars 
include it among those indicating “part” of the whole. Here it is so considered, 
as part of the whole. 

15 Some grammars teach that one should say lo que creia “because one does 


not believe books.” This doctrine is at fault because libros is not the object of 
creer but of tener. 
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or mds claramente (3c), because the word parte is only a quantity 
and not a quality. Yet even in these last two examples, her goodness 
and the manner in which she explains herself are respectively parts 
of the wholes,*® her total apparent goodness and the total clearness 
of expression proper of her age. After this consideration we are 
ready now to state: 

Rule II: When the relationship between the terms of the com- 
parison, each having its own verb, is such that the menos or mds of 


the first term indicates part or excess of the whole represented in the 
second term, 


1. “Than” is translated by de lo que. The verb of the first term 
(a) is, or (b) is not, understood in the second term: 
a) Trabajo mas de lo que deseo (trabajar) ; 
Mi trabajo es menos agradable de lo que desearia (que fuera) ; 
Trabajo mas rapidamente de lo que me conviene (trabajar). 
b) Debo mas de lo que gano. 


2. “Than” is translated by de (el, la, los, las) que if the first term has 
a noun which is elliptical in the second. The form of the 
demonstrative is, of course, in agreement with the noun: Leo 
mas libros de los (libros) que debo (estudiar). 


Rule III: Before numerals, “than” is translated by de: Tengo 
mas de veinte afios. 


a) But “than” is que between two analogous members of a compari- 
son :** Seis mujeres hablan mas que cuatro. 

b) No... mas que is equal to “only” or “no other .. . . but” with or 
without numerals: No tengo mas que tres libros. No tengo 
mas remedio que callarme. 


In conclusion, I wish to repeat what I said before: That even the 
best writers are not perfectly consistent in their use of que or de (el, 
la, los, las, lo) que. For this reason these principles can be evaluated 
only on the basis of the frequency of usage. 


Hriario SAENZ 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


16 Remember that mds is grouped with parte. 
17 See Rule I. 











PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF ENRIQUE 
GONZALEZ MARTINEZ 


The title, Mexico’s best-loved poet, which once belonged to 
Amado Nervo—and still does in a sense—may fittingly be applied 
to Enrique Gonzalez Martinez. Certainly, as among living poets, the 
epithet would be given him by acclaim. Of Mexico’s brilliant modern 
galaxy of poets, beginning with Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, there 
remains only one of the major luminaries, Gonzalez Martinez, con- 
ceded generally to be the greatest of them all. Hence the intellectuals 
prize him as the glory of modern Mexican letters and all who know 
him, of whatever class, esteem and love him as a man. 

After many years of intense work as physician, politician, jour- 
nalist, diplomat, teacher, and poet, Gonzalez Martinez now lives a 
quiet life, occupying a modest government position as consejero of 
the Banco Nacional Agricola, enjoying his family and his friends, his 
books and his creative work. In his beautiful home in Colonia del 
Valle, he lives with his son Hector and his family and with his grand- 
son Enriquito, the son of Enrique Gonzalez Rojo, who died May 9, 
1939. Enriquito, at his grandfather’s request, bears the name Enrique 
Gonzalez Martinez. In the capital live also the poet’s sister and his 
daughter with their families. The death of the poet’s wife, dofia Luisa 
Rojo de Gonzalez Martinez, on April 8, 1935, and that of his elder 
son, the only one of the children to follow in his father’s footsteps 
as a poet, were crushing blows, to which Gonzalez Martinez has given 
noble expression in verse. Since these blows, the poet’s friends have 
drawn even closer to him to give him the consolation of their warm 
affection. 

In his study, opening upon the sala with its hand-carved furniture, 
reminiscent of his seven years in Spain, the poet spends much of his 
time. The four walls are lined with low bookcases that house a mag- 
nificent library, culled from the world’s choicest literature. On the 
walls hang photographs and sketches of his literary friends and com- 
peers, some of them no longer living : Gutiérrez Najera, Rubén Dario, 
Luis G. Urbina, Amado Nervo, Enrique Diez-Canedo, Asafia, Eu- 
genio d’Ors, and many others. 

The predominant impression made by Gonzalez Martinez’ per- 
sonality is that of serenity. He seems a man who has met and con- 
quered all of life’s difficulties, obstacles, sorrows, doubts, and rest- 
lessness. He appears to live in an atmosphere of tranquillity, of 
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“triste alegria,’ as someone has said. One is reminded of his own 


words : “Yo voy alegremente por donde va la vida” and of those other 
lovely verses: 


Dolor, si por acaso a llamar a mi puerta 
llegas, sé bienvenido; de par en par abierta 
la dejé para que entres ... 


No turbar el silencio de la vida, 

ésa es la ley... Y sosegadamente 
llorar, si hay que llorar, como la fuente 
escondida. 


Yet Gonzalez Martinez is genial, at times jovial. His conversa- 
tion is interspersed with sparkling jests and with choice anecdotes 
from his rich experience. His speech is rapid—atropellado, he says 
that Amado Nervo called it—and his hands are seldom at rest. The 
three gestures which Moreno Villa classifies as typically Mexican are 
frequently used by him. The “overtones” of which Luisa Luisi speaks 
as characteristic of his poetry are felt in all his words. Even a simple 
greeting has harmonics of genuine interest and kindness, enveloping 
the whole personality of the one addressed. This poet so in love with 
“mi amigo el silencio,” so fond of contemplation, turns from his in- 
tense inner life to give himself completely and utterly to the external 
world, to the pleasures of the senses, and to the intimate joys of 
friendship. May this warm, human quality be due in part to his seven- 
teen years of medical practice? Certainly something of the kind phy- 
sician still remains in his solicitous attention to the individual. His 
friends refer to him affectionately as “el doctor.” He says that he 
loved the profession of medicine. During all those years he was 
writing poetry surreptitiously, publishing it in newspapers and jour- 
nals distant from Guadalajara and Sinaloa, for fear his patients would 
lose faith in him as a doctor. He tells with enjoyment how one of 
them mentioned having read a good poem “by a man of the same 
name as yours.” Even then he did not confess to his pecadillo. Though 
poetry, years ago, overshadowed and crowded out medicine, there 
is still in Enrique Gonzalez Martinez something of the sympathetic 
family doctor—“el doctor,” par excellence. 

Youthfulness is part and parcel of Dr. Gonzalez Martinez’ per- 
sonality. An Argentine critic has said of him as a poet: “Ni se cansa 
ni se envejece: se transforma.” Perhaps the same could be said of 
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him as a man. He himself has said, though not with the same intent: 
“Cada dia me cambia en otro hombre.” It is not only that the poet 
does not look his sixty-nine years: he does not impress one as an 
elderly man by his conversation, his interests, or his outlook on life. 
He is still looking forward. He seems specially at home with and 
responsive to young people. The university students who have re- 
cently launched Tierra Nueva have found in him a kind and inter- 
ested adviser ; his study door is always open to them. 

Another quality that endears the poet to his friends and makes 
him a charming companion is his delightful humor. On one occasion 
when a friend, knowing his dislike for adulation, was repeating the 
extravagant praise of a rather frothy person, Gonzalez Martinez ex- 
claimed with a jovial laugh: “You know sweets are not good for 
diabetics!” In the home of Valle Arizpe—one of the showplaces of 
Mexico, with its antiques worth millions of pesos—he asked the 
host jocularly: “What day was it, Artemio, that you invited me to 
bring my grandchildren to play in your house?” 

The warmth of the poet’s personality is evident in the smallest 
details of life. Recently the family of one of his friends lost by death 
their faithful old nana who had cared for two generations of children. 
The burial was scarcely over before “el doctor” came to offer his 
pésame. This humble, ignorant Indian woman was honored in death 
by the greatest living poet of Spanish America, and that with simple 
naturalness. It would never have occurred to Gonzalez Martinez to 
do otherwise. 

Though no longer in the teaching profession, Gonzalez Martinez 
is still a teacher. For the past five years he has been giving weekly 
lectures on Wednesday evenings to a group of his friends and ad- 
mirers. The nucleus is made up of old friends from Guadalajara, who 
like to be assured of seeing “el doctor” at least once a week. Some 
of the Spanish colony attend, often students from one institution or 
another or American teachers and scholars visiting in Mexico. For a 
time the meetings were held in the home of Sr. Salvador Martin del 
Campo; at present they are in the home of Sr. Ignacio Helguera. 
The length of time that these lectures have continued speaks for their 
charming quality. In leisurely fashion the lecturer has carried his lis- 
teners through Spanish and Mexican literature, being now occupied 
with seventeenth-century French literature. With a few brief notes 
before him, to which he seldom refers, Gonzalez Martinez evokes the 
life, character, and spirit of the authors, relating them one to another 
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and to other periods and countries. His kindly humor and his deep 
human understanding enable him to present each author as a living 
person. Indeed one would say that he is speaking of intimate, well- 
loved friends, whose weaknesses and foibles do not dim his affection 
for them. 

On the poet’s latest saint’s day, April 13, 1940, the group gave 
him a surprise party after the “class,” to which a large number of 
friends were invited. Prominent musicians provided a program, some 
laudatory verses in Latin were read by a youthful poet, the guest of 
honor was presented with a handsome briefcase, and supper was 
served in the dining room. El dia del maestro, May 15, gave the 
group another opportunity to entertain the poet-teacher. This time 
the program was of popular character. Professor Vaqueiro Foster 
of the Conservatorio Nacional, who is making a study of the folk 
music of Mexico, brought his huapango to provide hilarity. The 
rustic musicians were in their best form, as they were on the eve of 
leaving for New York to take part in the concerts of Mexican music 
given in connection with the exhibition, “Twenty Centuries of Mexi- 
can Art.” That morning Sr. Vaqueiro Foster had explained to the 
“orchestra” the occasion of their playing and had read them some 
poems of Gonzalez Martinez. One of them, the youngest and most 
spirited, had composed some verses in his rude style, interweaving 
the titles of the poems he had heard. The reading of the jingles by 
Sr. Vaqueiro Foster won for the rude jongleur hearty applause and 
a cordial congratulatory handshake from the poet. 

The affection and esteem in which Gonzalez Martinez is held by 
the public was illustrated by a small incident on the occasion of the 
homenaje offered him by the Universidad Auténoma de México, on 
April 16, 1940. After the ceremony was over and the poet had gone 
with his family and a few friends to a Spanish churreria to partake of 
the traditional chocolate y churros, Gonzalez Martinez drew from his 
pocket an object, which he passed around the table, telling the fol- 
lowing story. As he was coming out of the University building after 
the program, a young man, probably a university student, stepped 
from the shadows, saying: “Doctor, I want to give you a token of 
my esteem and affection. I am giving you the thing dearest to me 
among all my. possessions.” It was a small Mickey Mouse. What 
story lay behind the pathetic, almost ludicrous incident? One of the 
men present recalled that his own most treasured possession was a 
toy of his little daughter who had died. Perhaps the Mickey Mouse 
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held some tender association. Possibly the poet appreciated this little 
gift, for its unusualness, even more than he did the warm, sincere ex- 
pressions of scholars and students who had spoken at the homenaje. 

Whoever wishes to know Gonzalez Martinez the man, needs only 
to study his works, for he is his poetry and his poetry is he. This 
trite saying, applicable to most poets, is true in a special sense of 
Gonzalez Martinez and finds explicit corroboration in his own words. 
Luisa Luisi, in an address on Gonzalez Martinez delivered before the 
Argentine Women’s Club, July 23, 1923—an address which the poet 
considers an excellent analysis of his work up to that point—closed 
with a similar idea, supporting it by the following poem of Gonzalez 
Martinez, “Para un libro”: 


Quiero con mano firme y aliento puro, 
escribir estos versos para un libro futuro: 


Este libro es mi vida... No teme la mirada 
aviesa de los hombres; no hay en sus hojas nada 
que no sea la fragil urdimbre de otras vidas: 
impetus y fervores, flaquezas y caidas. 

La frase salta a veces palpitante y desnuda; 
otras, con el ropaje del simbolo se escuda 

de viles suspicacias. Aquél a quien extrafie 

este pudor del simbolo, que no lo desentrafie. 
Este libro no ensefia, no conforta, ni guia, 

y la inquietud que esconde es solamente mia; 
mas en mis versos flota, diafanidad o arcano, 

la vida que es de todos. Quien lea no se asombre 
de hallar en mis poemas la integridad de un hombre 
sin nada que no sea profundamente humano. 


Heten P. Houck 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 











EL AND ELLA AS PRONOUNS OF ADDRESS 


Grammarians of the Golden Age give what seems to be conclusive 
evidence that él and ella were current as pronouns of address: 


El usan los mayores con el que no quieren darle merced ni tratarle de 
vos, que es mas bajo, y propio de amos a criados. La vulgar y de aldea 
que no tiene uso de hablar con merced, llama de él al que quiere honrar 
de los de su jaez. ...y cuando nos enojamos y refiimos con alguno, le 
tratamos de él y de vos por desdén.* 

La segunda [manera de cortesia] de él: Dios le guarde, a gente amigos 
familiares, o se dice Dios le guarde, caballero.? 

Los avaros de cortesias han hallado entre vuestra merced y vos este 
término de é1.* 


Indicative of at least a slightly derogatory implication in these 
pronouns is the stipulation of a widow, going to live with distant 
relatives, that “se desterrase de donde yo estuviese el riguroso vos, 
eligiendo para mi consolacién cierto término impersonal en que con 
industria cuidadosa tampoco entrase el ella.’”* 

But despite this evidence the opinion has been expressed that é} 
as a pronoun of address was exceedingly rare or even nonexistent 
during the Golden Age, since no clear-cut example has been found in 
Don Quijote® or in the Novelas ejemplares.* 

But instances of this usage can be found in the drama. It appears 
rather sparingly in Lope, the writer having found only five unques- 
tionable examples in 99 plays. The same is true of Calderén, with 
five examples in 44 plays. But in Tirso it appears with much greater 
frequency, his 81 plays furnishing 39 passages in which it is used 
approximately fifty times. 

In one instance Tirso even suggests that this form of address was 
overworked by dramatists of the period: 


1 Correas, Arte grande de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1903, p. 233. ; 
2 Salazar, Espexo general de la gramdtica en didlogos, Rouen, 1614, p. 175. 
8 Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, 1611, II, 224. 


4 Suarez de Figueroa, El pasajero, Biblioteca Renacimiento, Madrid, 1913, 
p. 42. 


5 Arthur St. Clair Sloan, “The Pronouns of Address in Don Quijote,” 
Romanic Review, XIII (1922), 67. 


®* Paul Patrick Rogers, “The Forms of Address in the Novelas Ejemplares 
of Cervantes,” Romanic Review, XV (1924), 106. 
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ESPERANZA, 

Y él, zcémo ha callado tanto? 
RICOTE. 

No sé por donde empezar 

contigo, Esperanza, a hablar. 
EsPERANZA. 

Pues qué, :da también en santo? 
RICOTE. 

No; mas un poeta amigo 

que en la corte de Castilla 

es aguila y maravilla, 

hablando una vez conmigo, 

me dijo, viendo el ensayo 

de una comedia famosa: 

“Ya, hermano, es cansada cosa 

que entre fregona y lacayo 

siempre empiecen su papel 

con esto. ; Y él no habla nada? 

2Y ella es soltera o casada? 

Porque esto de y ella y él 

era sagrado y chorrillo 

de toda plebeya masa, 

y ya en la corte no pasa 

lacayo con estribillo, 

y temo, si asi le trato, 

y alla me ven algun dia, 

la grita y silbateria.”* 


As Tirso states in the passage just quoted, él and ella were fre- 
quently used as a stage device in the initial conversations of maid 
servants and lackeys, typical examples of which are given below. The 
forced and artificial connotation of these pronouns is indicated by a 
change to the more natural ## as soon as familiarity has been estab- 
lished, in each instance before the end of the scene. 

Limon. Ah, doncella, 
2 Qué busca en la carcel ella? 
Qué dichoso en ella esta? 
Inés. Sefior preso, un caballero... 
Limon. Yo soy. 
Inés. é Que ya le han sacado ?* 


* El Caballero de Gracia, N.B.A.E. 9, 1, 5. Another allusion to its preva- 
lence is found in Tirso’s Celos con celos se curan, B.A.E. 5, I, 4. 


8 Lope de Vega, Amar sin saber a quién, B.A.E. 34, I, I. 
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CAROLA. 
2 Quién es? 

Gascén, 

Quien por adoralla, 

Vive en ella y no esta en si. 
Tierna comunicacién 
A su sefiora entretiene 
Aqui. ; Habra conversacién? 

CAROLA. 
i Luego él con su amante viene? 


Sepamos quién es su amo 
Y quién es él.® 

CamaAcnHo. (A Celia.) 
2Y piensa imitar aqui 
Aquel estilo, doncella, 
De su ama? Diga: :y ella 
Ha de estar tapada? 

CELIA. Si. 

CAMACHO. 
Pues no me ha de ver a mi 
Tampoco; que yo también 
Tengo honor. 

CELIA. 

Hace muy bien.?° 


Correas states that él was used by the lower classes and villagers 
to honor those of their station.** The writer has found no example 
of this, but has found several like the one given below in which peas- 
ants use it when addressing royalty and the nobility: 

Conve. 
No ha de bailar Maria? 
Maria. 
2 Quién duda, si él lo manda? 
Conpe. 
Ruégooslo yo.” 


® Tirso de Molina, El celoso prudente, B.A.E. 5, I, 3. 

10 Calderén de la Barca, Peor esta que estaba, B.A.E. 7, I, 7. 

11 Op. cit., p. 233. 

12 Tirso de Molina, La gallega Mari-Herréndez, B.A.E. 5, Il, 4. Other 
examples of this usage are found in the following plays of Tirso: ibid., III, 2; 
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Correas also states “y cuando nos enojamos y retiimos con alguno 
le tratamos de ‘el’ y de ‘vos’ por desdén.”** An illustration of this is 
also found in Tirso. Two servants, Mosquete and Laura, have been 
addressing each other with the familiar tu, until he arouses her anger 
by pinching her: 


LAURA. Que si no fuera tener 
en mi presencia a mi ama, 
te diera treinta reveses. 
MosgueEte. Yo ati treinta bofetadas. 
LAURA. 2El a mi? 
MosQug_ETE. Y, zpor qué no? 
A ella y a todas cuantas 
me enfadaren, ; voto a Dios !** 


Both Rogers and Sloan comment on the numerous instances in 
the Novelas ejemplares and Don Quijote in which a third singular of 
the verb is used without a subject pronoun, and wonder whether the 
missing pronoun if supplied could be é/.** Considerable light can be 
thrown on this matter by two quotations from Calderén. In each in- 
stance we have a lady of noble birth forced by circumstances to con- 
ceal her identity and to apply for a position in the service of a lady 
of the aristocracy. In these quotations the applicant speaks last: 


DoNa BEATRIZ. 

Alcese, amiga, del suelo. 
Leonor. (A?.) 

; Qué mal me ha sonado el é//** 


La ventura con el nombre, III, 11; El melancélico, I1, 6, 12; La eleccién por la 
virtud, I, 10; Todo es dar en una cosa, III, 13; Antona Garcia, III, 10; Los 
lagos de San Vicente, III, 11; La Dama del Olivar, I, 4; La Santa Juana, se- 
gunda parte, I, 11; El cobarde mds valiente, Il, 3; Las quinas de Portugal, 
II, 8. See also Calder6én, Amor, honor y poder, I, 10. 

18 Op. cit., p. 233. 


14 La joya de las montafias, N.B.A.E. 9, I, 10. Other instances of él being 
used to express anger or some other strong emotional reaction such as fear, 
jealousy, scorn, or contempt are given by Tirso in La villana de la sagra, II, 8; 
Marta la piadosa, II, 4; El Rey Don Pedro en Madrid, Il, 26; El celoso pru- 
dente, II, 19; La huerta de Juan Ferndndez, III, 6, 7; Antona Garcia, I, 6; Et 
Aquiles, I, 13. See also Calder6én, La desdicha de la voz, I, 6. 


15 Rogers, op. cit., p. 106; Sloan, op. cit., p. 75. 
16 No siempre lo peor es cierto, B.A.E, 9, I, 8. 
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DoNa LEonor. 
Alcese, amiga, del suelo. — 
Bonita cara, Isabel. 
DoNa BEATRIZ. 
(Ap. ; Qué mal me ha sonado el él, 
Y aun el amiga!)*" 


It will be noted that Calderon states specifically that the use of 
the third person singular without an accompanying subject pronoun 
may be an example of the é/ form of address. Salazar gives the ex- 
pression “Dios ‘le’ guarde” as another instance.** In view of these 
comments it seems evident that many similar examples in prose be- 
long to this category. Thus, in La ilustre fregona, when Costanza, 
asks Avendafio on their first meeting “;Qué busca, hermano? zEs 
por ventura criado de alguno de los huéspedes de la casa?”’*® and when 
the innkeeper grants him permission to stay there couched in the 
following words “Quédese, amigo, en la posada; que aqui podrda es- 
perar su sefior hasta que venga,”® their use ‘of the third singular 
without a pronoun is certainly as much the é/ form as the two ex- 
amples specifically qualified as such by Calderén. 

From the foregoing data it is evident that él and ella appear 
occasionally as pronouns of address in the Golden Age drama. They 
are used chiefly as an artificial stage device, however, and only rarely 
do they reflect the connotations given by Correas and other gram- 
marians. Even if this construction is uncommon in prose—Keniston 
cites a few examples where é/ and ella are substituted for t# and 
vosotros**—there is no doubt but what in numerous instances where 
no subject is expressed with the third singular of the verb one of 
these pronouns is to be inferred as the subject. 


WituraM E. WILson 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


17 La desdicha de la voz, B.A.E. 14, Il, 12. 

18 Op. cit., p. 175. 

19 Clasicos castellanos, XI, 254. 

20 Ibid., p. 255. 

21 R. H. Keniston, The Syntax of Castilian Prose, Chicago, 1937, 4.49. 











LOS PROTAGONISTAS DE ALGUNAS NOVELAS 
DE MANUEL AZUELA 


Estudiar un poco los protagonistas de algunas de: las obras de 
Manuel Azuela para ver lo que hacen, lo que representan, y cémo el 
autor los presenta es una manera de cerciorarse uno de las ideas y 
de los asuntos del escritor. En este papel se consideraran los perso- 
najes principales de nueve novelas: Maria Luisa, de la novela del 
mismo nombre ; Marcela, de Mala yerba; Luis Reséndez, de Los fra- 
casados; Andrés Pérez, de Andrés Pérez maderista; Ana Maria, de 
Sin amor; Procopio, de Las tribulaciones de una familia decente; 
Demetrio Macias, de Los de abajo; Catarino Pantoja, de El camarada 
Pantoja; y Regina Landa, de la novela del mismo nombre. Primero 
se discutiran las mujeres y luego los hombres. 

En el grupo ya mencionado hay cuatro mujeres, y de éstas dos son 
de la ciudad y dos del campo. De las dos de la ciudad la una es de 
la primera novela, Maria Luisa, escrita en el afio 1903, y la otra de 
la pentltima, escrita en 1939. Por eso es de esperarse que las maneras 
de desarrollar los dos personajes sean bastante distintas ; treinta y seis 
afios de experiencia han de contar por algo con un novelista. 

Maria Luisa es la figura principal de una novela corta que se 
trata de la vida de los estudiantes de medecina en Guadalajara, y el 
tipo fué conocido y notado por Azuela cuando era estudiante él en la 
misma ciudad. Aun entonces a las muchachas se les daba mas libertad 
en las ciudades que se acostumbraba en los pueblos o en el campo. 
Aunque hija ilegitima de Dofia Cuca, tenia ideales altos ; pero al llegar 
el amor grande de su vida no se hallé bastante fuerte para resistir 
a Pancho ni a su proposicién. Aunque desde el principio sabia lo que 
habia de suceder pronto o tarde, impulsada por su amor y también por 
las condiciones de la casa que no podia aguantar mas, cedié la joven 
a los ruegos de su amante. El fin tragico después de ser abandonada 
ella por Pancho es tema que se encuentra frecuentemente, pero el 
autor no gasta tiempo diciéndonos lo que pasaba durante los tres afios. 
Nos muestra el fin de ella y la indiferencia del hombre. No hay nada 
de politica en esta novela, sino una representacién de la eterna verdad 
de la destruccién que sigue para la mujer que se deja caer en una vida 
de pecado. 

Regina Landa, también mujer de la ciudad, es tipo muy distinto 
al de Maria Luisa. Es ella de buena familia y de buena educacién ; 
toda su vida ha sido protegida del mundo; y, lo que es mas intere- 
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sante, es una mujer que piensa mucho, cosa rara si sea mujer u hom- 
bre. Su padre era muy liberal en su manera de pensar y siempre habia 
ensefiado a su hija que nada debe tragarse en todo sin ser digerido 
por la mente. El hecho de que piensa y analiza ella la aparta de cierta 
manera de sus amigos; ellos no quieren pensar, y no sabrian hacerlo 
si quisieran. Es Regina Landa la mujer moderna de México que esta 
segura de si, y que puede trabajar en las oficinas publicas sin dejarse 
caer al nivel de muchas. No es la mujer tipica; es la mujer excep- 
cional. 

Sin embargo, a pesar de todo su buen sentido, se pone en rela- 
ciones con un hombre vacuo que por su mucho hablar hace creer a la 
gente que lo sabe todo. Aun a Regina la engafia un rato con sus pro- 
nunciamientos, pero al fin lo conoce por lo que es. Que ella sea enga- 
fiada de esta manera por este hombre no parece verosimil cuando se 
considera su manera de pensar y de obrar por todo el libro, pero es 
posible que aqui otra vez quiera mostrar el autor que cuando una 
mujer se halla atraida a un hombre, luego es mas dificil que ella le 
analice sin favorecerle. 

Regina siempre ha tenido orgullo de ser independiente, y ha guar- 
dado su independencia contra todos. Al fin se ve amenazada por 
fuerzas indomables, y se da cuenta de que la mayor seguridad y la 
mayor felicidad se hallaran en el amor legitimo y en el hogar fundado 
sobre tal amor. Este tema se notara varias veces en las obras de 
Azuela. 

De las mujeres del campo es Ana Maria la que de muy humilde 
origen llega a la alta aristocracia de dinero del pueblo. Lo hace por 
las esfuerzas de su madre, cuya ambicién de toda la vida ha sido 
conseguir para su hija lo que nunca tuvo ella. Ana Maria es producto 
de la ensefianza de su madre que siempre le ha dado todo lo posible, 
hipotecando todo hasta que no puede mas. Hay momentos cuando 
parece que la joven va a seguir la inclinacién de su corazon y no el 
camino que le ha destinado la madre ; pero es un momento, nada mas. 
Lo que si muestra el buen sentido o la reflexion de la muchacha es 
que nunca promete casarse con Ramon Torralba hasta que se ha hecho 
respetar por él. Sabe bien que si no gana su respeto antes de casarse, 
nunca lo tendra después; y de esta manera se hace valer y también 
se pone en posicién de mandar. Es tipo algo exagerado de los nuevos 
ricos, y para ella los que tienen el dinero son los tnicos que cuentan 
por algo en el pueblo. No importa que su marido sea el borrachon 
mas grande de esas partes—siendo un Torralba basta. 
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Tiene una amiga Julia que es verdaderamente aristécrata por su 
educaci6n, su cultura y la bondad del corazén, pero para Ana Maria 
ella no vale ni una mirada suya. Sin embargo Julia tiene lo que nunca 
puede comprar Ana Maria con todo el dinero de los Torralba, un 
marido que la ama y a quien quiere ella. La gran tragedia de la vida 
de Ana Maria ha sido un casamiento sin amor, segtin el nombre de 
la novela, y otra vez con esta vida hueca y vacia quiere el autor 
desarrollar un poco mas su idea de que el mayor bien para un hombre 
o una mujer es el amor de la esposa o del esposo. Un matrimonio sin 
amor aunque si con mucho dinero y posesiones es algo insipido y 
flaco que nunca realiza la verdadera felicidad. 

Marcela de Mala yerba es de la clase mas baja, de los peones de 
una gran hacienda de los dias antes de la revolucion de 1910. Es ella 
victima de un sistema, victima de la psicologia de su raza y victima 
de si misma. Durante siglos los suyos no han conocido mas que una 
clase de servidumbre que es poco menos que la esclavitud, y no tienen 
la fuerza moral para hacer algo contrario a la voluntad de los hacen- 
dados. Siempre han servido las mujeres de la clase baja para el placer 
de los que mandan, y Marcela no puede mas que someterse a las 
demandas de Julian. 

Tan fuerte es la voluntad de él y tan acostumbrada a la esclavitud 
esta ella que no es capaz de declarar nada contra el hombre cuando 
viene ante el juez; y en vez de ser la que le condena, es ella quien le 
da la libertad por su testimonio. A veces le odia por la atraccién que 
tiene para ella y por la manera de que la puede torcer a su antoja. 
Aun al fin cuando tiene desnuda la daga, no puede ella matarle, y la 
daga se le cae de las manos para que Julian la recoje y que ella sea 
la victima en vez de él. 

En la vida de Marcela hay un amor verdadero, pero viene cuando 
ya esta manchada ella por su vida con Julian; este amor es el de Ger- 
trudis a quien quiere de veras, pero con quien no quiere casarse porque 
cree que él merece alguna mujer mejor que ella. Quiere conservar 
el ideal de este amor, pero cuando la busca Gertrudis en el pueblo, 
no resiste mas y va con él. Cuando se consideran las condiciones de 
su vida, la manera de los peones de mirar a los hacendados y el genio 
de Marcela, es ella una mujer que merece que no todo sea condena- 
cién, pero que también haya un tanto de compasién. 

De los cinco hombres de que se trata aqui tres son figuras revo- 
lucionarias, uno es idealista que quiere hacer reformas aun antes de 
la Revolucion, y el otro es victima de la destruccién general durante 
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los afios turbulantes. Los tres revolucionarios representan tres fases 
de la revolucién, siendo el uno de la época de 1911, otro de los afios 
de 1914 hasta 1915, y el tercero del afio 1928 cuando ya se habia 
iniciado la verdadera revoluci6én social. 

Andrés Pérez maderista es una novela corta de la cual el protago- 
nista no era revolucionario al principio. Ya habia estallado la revo- 
lucién contra Diaz, pero él, un periodista de la ciudad de México, no 
creia que llegaria a tener importancia. Fué a visitar a un amigo en 
el norte, y fué sorprendido al saber que casi todos de alli eran made- 
ristas y que le consideraban a él también como uno de ellos. Tanto 
mas que él negaba serlo, cuanto mas se empefiaban ellos en creer que 
tenia alguna misiOn secreta y que por eso no queria confesar su 
politica. Aun llegé el caso de que los federalistas le pusieron en la 
carcel y que los otros le libraron. Cuando tenia él el dinero de los 
maderistas y trataba de escapar por el tren a los Estados Unidos, no 
pensaban mal de él, sino que todo lo consideraban como algun plan 
que tuviera para ayudar la causa de la revoluci6n. 

Por fin se did cuenta Andrés Pérez que esta causa revolucionaria 
tenia mas fuerza de la que él habia creido, y se decidiéd volverse made- 
rista de apariencias aunque no de corazon. Es este caracter una satira 
contra los oportunistas, los revolucionarios de ocasiOn, los que no 
tienen ideas definitivas, sino que son los que siguen el camino que les 
promete, o parece prometerles, el mayor bien. Es un tipo que se 
desarrolla con frecuencia en otras novelas de Azuela; Andrés Pérez 
es un precursor de Pascual y de cierta manera de Luis Cervantes. 

En cambio es Demetrio Macias de Los de abajo un revolucionario 
solamente por el gusto de luchar y no porque tiene ninguna idea de 
las causas o las razones de la revolucién. El representa el pueblo que 
se va de un lado al otro sin molestarse del por qué de las cosas; 
seguiran a cualquier que se haga bastante fuerte para mandar. De 
presidencias, de reformas, del gobierno no saben nada. Son los 
juguetes de “los de arriba,” los cuales después de haberlos usado para 
ganar sus ambiciones, les dicen que vuelvan a vivir la misma vida de 
antes en la misma desnudez y en la misma hambre. 

Es Demetrio el jefe de una banda de villistas que andan por el 
pais teniendo al principio mucho éxito. Es muy astuto en la lucha 
y sabe vencer a los federales mas de una vez. No es hombre vicioso, 
pero dice que la tnica manera que tienen los suyos de ganar algo es 
robar lo que pueden de las casas; y cuando Luis Cervantes quiere 
protestar contra la destruccién, Demetrio, quien no ha faltado de 
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verlo todo, le advierte que él tiene lo suyo en la cajita que puso en el 
bolsillo, y que se quede con ello y que deje a los otros que hagan lo 
que quieran. 

Demetrio muestra en sus palabras mas de una vez su tipo y su 
caracter. En una ocasién dice que no quiere molestarse de los asuntos 
politicos ni del gobierno, pero si tiene una chamaquita y vino para 
beber, es bastante. Al fin del libro cuando su mujer le ruega que 
no vuelva mas a luchar porque algo va a acaecerle, su respuesta es 
tirar una piedra al cerro abajo. Mirando el camino de la piedra que 
anda cayendo y rodando dice que esta piedra representa su vida, y 
que una vez en su camino no puede detenerse. Pocos minutos después 
sale a luchar contra unos federales y se muere de un balazo. 

El tercer tipo de revolucionario, Catarino Pantoja o el Camarada 
Pantoja como se llama, no pertenece al tiempo de los conflictos arma- 
dos como Demetrio. Es de la época de la revolucién social que ya 
se ha reconocido en la constitucién y en las leyes, pero que todavia 
necesita hombres fuertes y buenos que piensen mas de su pais que 
de su pismo enriquecimiento. Tales hombres no se encuentran en 
esta novela, y es Pantoja buen ejemplo del tipo que tiene el poder y 
de la manera de que llega a tenerlo. 

Cuando vemos a Pantoja la primera vez, no tiene ambiciones de 
ser mas de lo que es, un hombre de cierta influencia en la vecindad 
y en la CROM (Confederacién Revolucionaria de Obreros Mexi- 
canos). Es del partido revolucionario, pero no se molesta mucho de 
lo que hace ni de la manera de hacerlo. Tiene el odio general de los 
revolucionarios para los burgueses, el cual se muestra en su actitud 
hacia los del numero uno de la vecindad, Don Benedicto y sus hijas. 
Sin embargo, siempre son las reacciones de su mujer, La Chata, mas 
fuertes que las suyas, y a no ser por ella, harto improbable es que él 
se metiera tanto en los asuntos. También es por causa de ella que se 
pone en camino de ambicionar cosas mas altas; y estas ambiciones no 
nacen con él, sino en la voluntad y el espiritu de La Chata. Es Pan- 
toja algo mas del corriente de lo que pasa que lo era Demetrio, pero 
son tipos bastante parecidos en su manera de considerar las cosas. 

Una vez que la oportunidad le abre el camino, sube rapidamente 
y aun llega a ser gobernador provisional del estado de Zacatecas, 
puesto mas alto que lo que La Chata habia ambicionado para él. Un 
amigo relata que Obregon ha dicho que por ser Pantoja un hombre 
sin escrupulos, llegara a donde quiera. Es sin escripulos, pero tam- 
poco tiene la fuerza que se le atribuye; la motivacién viene general- 
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mente de La Chata, pero a veces de los otros que le acompafian. 
Nunca hubiera matado a Francisco si no se lo hubiera dicho el general 
Calderas. También este deseo de parecer capaz de mas brutalidad 
de la que tiene se muestra en el capitulo “Don Cacahuate.” Aunque 
fué otro el que le arrancé la lengua al muchacho cristero antes de fusi- 
larle, escribe Pantoja a La Chata que él mismo lo hizo. No engafia a 
La Chata porque ella ha leido la historia verdadera antes de recibir 
la carta. 

Pantoja no sdlo llega a puestos altos para los cuales no tiene ni 
una cualificacion, sino que también se hace rico explotando a los otros 
como hacen todos. No es revolucionario porque tiene ideales; lo es 
para lo que puede ganar. Y asi representa casi todos los tipos revo- 
lucionarios que nos ha pintado Azuela; son muy pocas las figuras que 
son idealistas. Indicacién de esto se ve también en la manera de 
Pantoja de tratar a La Chata; ya que es un hombre de importancia, 
quiere una mujer mas joven y mas bella. Pero aqui también La Chata 
se muestra mas fuerte y mas directa que su marido, y arregla las cosas 
de una manera terminante, dandole la muerte a Cecilia. 

Los otros dos protagonistas que se discutiran son tipos algo raros 
en las obras del autor: son idealistas, y los dos reciben ayuda muy 
escasa de los otros a su rededor. Luis Reséndez es un joven que ha 
tenido la idea de que en los pueblos donde vive la gente mas cerca de 
la naturaleza y mas lejos de los males de la ciudad no se hallaran 
la intriga, el odio, ni las almas tan mezquinas. Su desilusiOn no tarda 
mucho. Muy pronto ve que la humanidad, la politica y el egoismo 
se encuentran por todas partes, y que no hay manera de evitarlos. 

Los dos que tienen los mismos ideales que él son un cura, el Padre 
Martinez, y su hija natural Consuelo. Se enamoran Luis y la hija 
del cura, pero se ponen obstaculos a su amor, y se van Padre Mar- 
tinez y Consuelo. Al fin llega Luis a la conclusion de que la tinica 
manera de llegar a la felicidad es la de fundar un hogar sobre el amor 
de un hombre y una mujer. Si ha gastado ya mas de veinte afios 
siguiendo el ideal de reforma politica, entonces no sera demasiado 
gastar otros veinte, si es necesario, buscando a Consuelo a fin de 
realizar el ideal nuevo. 

Procopio, de Las tribulaciones de una familia decente, es hombre 
que no ha hallado la felicidad verdadera en el amor porque estorbaba 
el dinero de su esposa. Nunca fué el maestro de la casa por ser de 
ella el dinero, y asi no era la situacién una que conducia a la vida mas 
harmoniosa de la familia. También sus ideas del valor del trabajo 
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no coincidian con las de su esposa. Para ella, trabajar para ganar el 
pan era una desgracia para todos. Recibirlo de las manos sangrientas 
de su yerno Pascual cuando posible no le molestaba de ninguna ma- 
nera, pero el trabajo era algo inaudito. La unica que compartia las 
ideas de Procopio era su hija Lulu. Cuando supo ella que trabajaba 
su padre, en vez de tener vergtienza de él, consiguié trabajo ella tam- 
bién ; y les dijo a los otros que el que no trabajaba en la familia robaba 
el pan de los demas. 

En la primera parte del libro es Procopio un hombre que parece 
débil y sin importancia; pero es porque siempre ha estado bajo la 
sombra del dinero de Agustinita, su esposa. Cuando se pierde el 
dinero y es él quien trae a casa con qué pagar la renta y comprar las 
provisiones, luego es otra persona. Aun Agustinita llega a tenerle © 
respeto aunque no le perdona el hecho de que tiene que ganar el 
dinero por su trabajo. 

De una manera es Procopio una victima de la revolucién, y de 
otra sale ganando, aunque muere al fin. A no ser por la revolucién 
nunca se hubiera desarrollado su caracter de tal modo. Lo que parecia 
un golpe fatal en realidad era para él una oportunidad para realizar 
la fuerza de su caracter y para demostrar a su esposa y a su familia, 
tanto como a si mismo, que podia hacer algo mas que administrar 
el dinero ya adquerido, que podia por su trabajo ganar del mundo 
lo suficiente para la vida de él y de los suyos. 

Cuando se consideran todas las mujeres principales de estas obras 
de Azuela, se notan varias caracteristicas, pero parece que hay una 
idea que se destaca mas que las otras; es que el hogar con la base de 
un amor puro es el trabajo mas noble que hay para la mujer. No se 
opone el autor a que las mujeres ganen la vida fuera de la casa, pero 
se ve expresado con tanta frecuencia el ideal del hogar feliz que no 
se puede escanar la conclusién de que ésta es ideal fundamental de 
Azuela. En Sin amor el matrimonio es una tragedia y una farsa per- 
sonal por falta de amor, mientras que en Mala yerba y en Maria Luisa 
las dos jOvenes no hallan nada sino la amargura y la muerte en sus 
amores ilicitos. En Regina Landa la protagonista al fin llega a reco- 
nocer mas profundamente la verdad de sus primeras palabras: “un 
hogar tranquilo con muchos hijos ... y hasta con muchos nietos.” Es 
la obra maestra de una mujer. 

Enredado con este asunto es el problema de la moralidad en la 
mujer. Se muestra que cuando una mujer se abandona a una vida 
de vicio, el resultado es la muerte; pero hay una de las mujeres en 
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cuya vida no ha habido nada de la inmoralidad, y sin embargo no 
encuentra la felicidad en el hogar porque falta el amor. No basta la 
castidad ; se necesita algo mas. Otra, Regina Landa, se ha creido 
enamorada de un hombre, pero siempre ha seguido una vida recta y 
ha conservado su castidad y pureza. Al fin halla lo que ha dicho es 
la realizacion de la vida: la felicidad del hogar, casandose con un 
hombre que la ama y a quien quiere ella verdaderamente. 

Al estudiar los hombres la idea que parece de mas importancia 
es que se necesita mucho un idealismo que se encuentra muy raras 
veces. Ademas, cuando se halla tal idealismo, tiene que luchar contra 
los que no lo tienen y que no lo entienden, ni quieren entenderlo. Luis 
Reséndez tiene ideales altos y ve mucho que debe hacerse, pero llega 
al fracaso a causa del egoismo de los demas, mientras que Procopio 
es opuesto por toda su familia menos Lulu. No se halla ni en Deme- 
trio, ni en Pantoja, ni en Andrés ningun altruismo; no se molestan 
de los demas, ni del bienestar de la sociedad. Su idea fundamental es 
satisfacer sus propios deseos, sencillos algunos, y mas ambiciosos 
otros. 

Y en esta falta de idealismo y de altruismo ve Azuela la cosa que 
mas ha impedido que la revolucién consiga beneficios para los que los 
necesitan mas, para “los de abajo.” Es porque “los de arriba” o los 
que llegan arriba no han tenido la vision y los ideales para ver que 
al fin y al cabo ellos también ganarian mas si considerararan el me- 
joramiento de la nacién entera en vez de su propio enriquecimiento 
y en vez de la satisfaccién de sus mezquinas ambiciones. 

Asi es que las dos ideas fundamentales que se hallan en las obras 
de este célebre autor moderno mejicano son la necesidad de la funda- 
cién de un hogar feliz como obra de la mujer y de un idealismo mili- 
tante por parte de los hombres. 

A. W. Woo.LsEy 


EDINBURGH, TEXAS 











THE ENGLISH AMERICAN ON THE SPANISH 
GALLEONS 


Of all the colorful spectacles which studded the Spanish occupa- 
tion of the New World, few can have been more stirring than that 
presented by the great fleets of stately galleons: the galleons that 
sailed the Pacific, bringing Peruvian treasure to Panama and the 
riches of the East to Acapulco; the galleons that sailed from Vera 
Cruz and the West Indies transporting those treasures to Spain. 
They were all-important to Spain: they were the bloodstream, the 
circulatory system which kept men and supplies moving to and 
through her vast empire to the west. 

What was it like to travel on one of those ships? A trip on the 
Manila galleon was a sufficiently common experience late enough to 
be included by Fernandez de Lizardi in the picaresque routine of 
his Periquillo Sarniento. Periquillo embarked in Acapulco, of which 
he spoke disparagingly, adding that its morenas, though pleasant, 
were somewhat unsightly." Once on board he meditated apprehen- 
sively on the dangers to which he was exposing himself: he might 
perish in a storm, starve in a calm, be grounded on a reef, eaten by 
a shark, taken by pirates, or lost in a fire.? Actually, on the way to 
Manila, Periquillo’s boat ran aground and was gotten off only after 
the passengers had thrown overboard all their chests of silver, reserv- 
ing only the situado destined for the king. Once they were free and 
at a safe distance they sent back small boats which recovered all 
that had been sacrificed.® 

The monotony of the voyage was broken by various festivities. 
The day of the Immaculate Conception was celebrated by hanging 
the ship with flags and firing salvos all day long. Eventually the 
welcome cry of “Tierra” was heard, passengers and crew were given 
double rations, and the next day all landed in Cavite, whence they 
passed to Manila.* During Periquillo’s eight years in that city he 
bought with his small capital goods which were sold for him in Aca- 
pulco, making him a profit of eight thousand pesos. His return trip 


1El Pensador Mexicano, El Periquillo Sarniento, Barcelona, n.d., p. 220. 
2 Ibid., p. 221. 


8 Ibid., pp. 222-23. 
4 Ibid., pp. 223-26. 
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to Mexico was marked by a shipwreck of which he was the sole 
survivor.’ Such was the popular impression of life on the Manila 
galleon.® 

Among the books which tell of travel on the galleons that crossed 
between Spain and the Indies there is one that has a peculiar place. 
I refer to the book by Thomas Gage entitled: The English-American 
His Travail by Sea and Land ; or, A New Survey of the West Indies, 
first published in London in 1648. Thomas Gage had unusual oppor- 
tunities. Spain forbade all foreigners, and especially Englishmen, to 
reside in the colonies, and although a few scattered adventurers man- 
aged to worm their way in, no one ever succeeded in leaving in Eng- 
lish a record comparable to Gage’s impression’s of life in New Spain. 
For that reason his book was widely read and had political reper- 
cussions of some moment. It encouraged Elizabeth to strengthen her 
policy against Spain. Cromwell, depending upon it to bolster his 
designs against the Indies, ordered the publication of a second edition 
in 1655. Colbert, with similar motives, ordered a French translation 
issued in 1677. Many other editions followed. 

The author of this unusual book was the son of a family promi- 
nent among English Catholics. His family destined him for the Jesuit 
order, and he was sent to the English College at Valladolid. Finding 
that institution little to his liking he later, much to the displeasure of 
his family, went over to the Dominicans. 

In 1625, while he was resident in a Dominican convent of Jerez, 
there came to the convent an emissary of the Pope sent to recruit 
missionaries for the Philippine Islands. Gage resolved to go, fired 
by the good friar’s description of the delights of the Indies and en- 


couraged by his superior’s reading of the memorandum of provisions 
laid in for the voyage: 


. what varieties of fish and flesh, how many sheep, how many 
gammons of bacon, how many fat hens, how many barrels of white biscuit, 
how many jars of wine of Casalla, what store of rice, figs, olives, capers, 
raisins, lemons, sweet and sour oranges, pomegranates, comfits, preserves, 
conserves and all sorts of Portugal sweetmeats.’ 


5 El Periquillo Sarniento, pp. 235-36. 


6 The history of the Manila galleon has recently been told by W. L. Schurz 
in a book entitled The Manila Galleon, New York, 1939. 


7 The English-American; or, A New Survey of the West Indies, edited with 
an introduction by A. P. Newton, London, 1928, p. 10. 
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The Dominican missionaries were to sail on the second of July 
from Cadiz, with the fleet commanded by Don Carlos de Ybarra. 
When it became known that Gage was to be among them, a warrant 
was issued for his detention, signifying, so he says, “the king of 
Spain’s will and pleasure that no English should pass to the Indies, 
having a country of their own to convert.” Like Nufiez de Balboa, 
he eluded the search of his enemies by hiding in a barrel (emptied of 
biscuit for that purpose),* emerging only when the fleet was under 


way. 
Then went out the ships one by one crying A dios, A dios, and the 
town replying Buen viaje, buen viaje .... stately ships which, with 


eight galleons that went to convey us beyond the Canary Islands, were 
forty-one in all, some for one port of the Indies, and some for another.® 


Sailing with the fleet were, among other notables, the Marqués 
de Serralvo, viceroy of Mexico; Don Martin de Carrillo, inquisitor 
of Valladolid; Don Juan Nifio de Toledo, President of Manila, and 
with him the whole Philippine mission of thirty Jesuits. In another 
ship went Thomas Gage and his Dominican mission of twenty-seven 
friars. 

At the Canary Islands the convoy of eight galleons returned to 
Spain, and the merchant fleet sailed on alone. No land was sighted 
until the twentieth of August. Crew and passengers amused them- 
selves by such routine occupations as fishing for dorados, and by such 
extraordinary festivities as Gage thus describes: 


The last day of July being . . . . the day of Ignatius . . . . the gallant 
ship called “Sta Gertrudis” (wherein went thirty Jesuits) . . . . made to all 
the rest of the fleet a most gallant show, she being trimmed round about 
with white linen, her flags and top-gallants representing some, the Jesuits’ 
arms, others the picture of Ignatius himself .... shooting off that 
night at least fifty shot of ordnance, besides four or five hundred squibs 
(the weather being very calm), and all her masts and tacklings hung 
with paper lanthorns having burning lights within them; the waits ceased 
not from sounding, nor the Spaniards from singing all night.?° 


The Dominican friars were not to be outdone by their rivals. 


Gage, being one of them, naturally speaks of their celebration with 
even greater enthusiasm: 


8 Ibid., p. 13. 
® Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
10 Jbid., pp. 16-17. 
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The fourth of August following, being the day which Rome doth 


dedicate to Dominic ...., the ship wherein I was .... strived 
to exceed “Sta Gertrudis” by the assistance of the twenty-seven Domini- 
cans that were in her. All was performed .... as formerly in “Sta 


Gertrudis” both with powder, squibs, lights, waits and music. And further 
did the Dominicans’ joy and triumph exceed the Jesuits’, in that they 
invited all the Jesuits, with Don Juan Nifio de Toledo, the President of 
Manila, with the captain of the ship of “Sta Gertrudis” to a stately dinner 
both of fish and flesh; which dinner being ended, for the afternoon’s sport 
they had prepared a comedy out of famous Lope de Vega, to be acted by 
some soldiers, passengers, and some of the younger set of friars; which I 
confess was as stately acted and set forth ... . in that narrow compass 


of our ship, as might have been upon the best stage in the Court of 
Madrid.*? 


As the fleet approached the New World, it became evident that 
navigation had not yet become an exact science. 


The Admiral of our Fleet wondering much at our slow sailing ... . 
called to council all the pilots of the ships, to know their opinions con- 
cerning our present being, and the nearness of land. The ships therefore 
drew near unto the Admiral one by one, that every pilot might deliver his 
opinion. Here was cause of laughter enough for the passengers to hear 
the wise pilots’ skill: one saying we were three hundred miles, another two 
hundred . . . . another more, another less, all erring much from the truth 

. save only one old pilot of the smallest vessel of all, who affirmed 
resolutely that with that small gale wherewith we then sziled we should 
come to Guadeloupe the next morning.’? 


The old pilot was right. The next morning they sighted the island 
called Deseada, then Marie Galante, then Dominic, and finally Guade- 
loupe, where most of the passengers and crew disembarked to wash 
their clothes, and eat plantains, sugar cane, and tortoise. The natives, 
who seemed at first to be harmless creatures, attacked the Spaniards 
as they were about to leave, fatally wounding some of them. Gage 
describes the burial of one of these, who died later at sea: 


His burial was as solemnly performed as could be at sea... . he had 
weighty stones hung to his feet, two more to his shoulders, and one to 
his breast; and then the . . . . dirge and requiem being sung for his soul, 
his corpse being held out to the sea on the ship side with rope ready to 
let him fall, all the ship crying out three times Buen viaje .. .. at the 


11 The English-American, p. 17. 
12 Ibid., p. 18. 
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first cry all the ordnance were shot off, the ropes on a sudden loosed, and 
John de la Cueva .. . . plunged deep into the sea.”* 


From Guadeloupe on, Gage and his companions found the voyage 
pleasanter. 


We passed in the sight of the land of Porto Rico, and then of the great 
island of Santo Domingo, and here our company began to be lessened, 
some departing to Porto Rico, and Sto Domingo, others to Cartagena, 
and Havana, and Honduras, Jamaica and Yucatan. We remained alone 
now the fleet for Mexico." 


On the morning of September 11 the cry of “Tierra” was heard once 
more. That night the ships lay outside Vera Cruz, beyond the rocky 
barrier on which a mischance might easily dash them, waiting for 
dawn to help them into the harbor. 


.... before midnight the wind turned to the north, which caused a 
sudden and general cry and uproar in ours and all the other ships... . 
hallowed wax candles were lighted by the friars, knees bowed to Mary, 
litanies and other prayers sung aloud to her till towards the dawning of 
the day, when behold the north wind ceased, our wonted gale began to 
blow again, it being God’s will and pleasure, and no effect of the howling 
friars’ prayers ...., who yet... . cried out, Milagro, Milagro, Milagro. 
By eight o’clock in the morning we came to the sight of the houses, and 
made signs for boats to convey us into the haven; which immediately 
with great joy came out, and guided us one by one between those rocks 
which make that port as dangerous as any I have discovered .... Our 
waits played most pleasantly, our ordnance saluted both town and fort 

. we cast our anchors . . . . And thus welcoming one another to a 


new world, many boats waiting for us, we presently went with joy to 
set footing in America.'® 


Thomas Gage never got beyond the Americas. He decided not to 
face the hazards involved in a passage to the Philippines, preferring 
to remain in the midst of the abundance which he saw at hand. He 
therefore escaped from his convent and made his way, not without 
great toil and danger, across Mexico and into Guatemala. There he 
served as missionary to the Indians, putting his work on so profitable 
a basis that by the end of twelve years he had amassed the consider- 
able sum of nine thousand pieces of eight. He began to tire of the 


18 [bid., pp. 26-27. 
14 [bid., p. 27. 
15 Jbid., p. 30. 
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arduous life of a missionary, and at last he made up his mind to return 
to England. With four thousand of his pieces of eight he bought some 
pearls and other jewels; the rest he hid in various ways. 

His next problem was a find a ship which would take him to 
Spain, a return by way of Mexico being obviously out of the question. 
First he went south to Granada, on Lake Nicaragua, hoping to sail 
with the boats which left that lake for Havana by way of the Desa- 
guadero. Here he was disappointed. Owing to the presence of some 
predatory Dutch or English ships at the mouth of the Desaguadero, 
the sailings were countermanded. Then he went still farther south, 
to Costa Rica, making for Cartago, where he took a frigate down the 
River Suere to the North Sea (the Caribbean). There his boat was 
pursued by two Dutch ships, boarded and searched. Gage was re- 
lieved of a great part of his treasure, his captors comforting him by 
quoting the handy proverb: Hoy por mi, maiiana por ti. He made 
his way back to Cartago, resolved to reach the South Sea (the Pa- 
cific), and there find a boat which would take him to Panama. This 
he finally accomplished, and from Panama he crossed the isthmus to 
Porto Bello, the point at which the galleons took on the treasure 


brought from Panama. Very graphic is his description of Porto Bello 
at that season: 


When I came into the haven I was sorry to see that as yet the galleons 
were not come from Spain .... Yet I comforted myself that the time 
of the year was come, and that they could not long delay their coming. 
My first thoughts were of taking up a lodging, which at that time were 
plentiful and cheap... . A kind gentleman . . . . went with me to seek 
one, which, at the time of the fleets being there, might continue to be 
mine. It was no bigger than would contain a bed, a table, and a stool or 
so, with room enough besides to open and shut the door, and they de- 
manded of me for it during the aforesaid time of the fleet, sixscore 
crowns .... For the town being little, and the soldiers that come with 
the galleons for their defence at least four or five thousand, besides 
merchants from Peru, from Spain, and many other places to buy and sell, 
is the cause that every room, though never so small, be dear.'* 


Even Gage was astonished by the amount of treasure awaiting 
the coming of the galleons: 


What most I wondered at was to see the requas of mules which came 
thither from Panama, laden with wedges of silver; in one day I told two 


16 The English-American, p. 367. 
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hundred mules laden with nothing else, which were unladen in the public 
market-place, so that there the heaps of silver wedges lay like heaps of 
stones in the street, without any fear or suspicion of being lost.'* 


Within ten days came the fleet, which consisted of eight galleons 
and ten merchant ships. 


Then began the price of all things to rise, a fowl to be worth twelve 
reals, which in the main land within I had often bought for one... 
and so of all other food and provision, which was so excessive dear that 
I knew not how to live but by fish and tortoises.** 


The Fair lasted but fifteen days. Don Carlos de Ybarra, the 


Admiral, was in haste to be gone, “whereof,” says Gage, “I was 
glad.” 


I hoped to be out of that unhealthy place, which itself is very hot, and 
subject to breed fevers, nay death, if the feet be not preserved from 
wetting when it raineth ; but especially when the fleet is there, it is an open 
grave ready to swallow in part of that numerous people which at that 
time resort unto it, as was seen the year that I was there when about five 
hundred of the soldiers, merchants and mariners . . . . lost their lives, 
finding it to be to them not Porto bello, but Porto malo.'® 


Gage, hearing that three or four enemy ships were lurking out- 
side Porto Bello, tried to engage passage on one of the best-manned 
and strongest galleons, but found that it cost more than he could 
afford. Accordingly he embarked in a merchant ship whose captain 
offered him passage and board in exchange for his sermons and 
prayers. 

The fleet went first to Cartagena, losing on the way two merchant 
ships which, instead of clinging to the galleons, lagged behind. The 
inhabitants of Cartagena, loath to relinquish the profit which they 
derived from the stay of the galleons, circulated the report that thirty 
Dutch ships were lurking outside the harbor, but their strategem 
failed of its effect, and the fleet soon set out for Havana, where it was 
to meet another from Vera Cruz. The latter, however, was slow in 
making its appearance, and Don Carlos de Ybarra at last decided to 
start for Spain without it. Says Gage: 


On a Sabbath day therefore in the morning he hoisted sails (being in 
all seven and twenty ships .. . .), and one by one we sailed out of Ha- 


17 Ibid., p. 368. 
18 Jbid., p. 368. 19 Tbid., p. 369. 
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vana .... But that night we wished ourselves again in Havana, think- 
ing that we were compassed about with a strong fleet of Hollanders; 
many ships came amongst us, which made us provide for a fight in the 
morning. A council of war was called, and all that night watch was kept, 
the guns prepared, red cloths hung round the ships, orders sent about both 


to the galleons and to the merchants’ ships what posture and place to 
be in.?° 


In the morning the strangers proved to be Spanish. There was 
great rejoicing during the whole morning. 
However, all was not clear sailing. 


. in the midst of this our joy . .. . we being now in all two and 
fifty sail (yet we not knowing well how many they were from Vera Cruz, 
not they how many we were from Havana), two. ships were found 
amongst us, whether English or Hollanders we could not well discover, 
[which] . . . . singled out a ship of ours... . , laden with sugars, and 
other rich commodities to the worth of at least fourscore thousand crowns; 
and suddenly giving her a whole broadside (receiving a reply of only two 
guns) made her yield, without any hope of help from so proud and mighty 
a fleet, for that she was somewhat far straggled from the rest of the 
ships . . . . the Spaniards changed their merry tunes into Voto a Dios 
and Voto a Cristo . . . . Order was presently given to the Vice Admiral 
and two more galleons to follow and pursue them; but all in’ vain, for the 
wind was against them, and so the two ships, laughing and rejoicing as 
much as the Spaniards cursed and raged, sailed away con viento en popa.”* 


That afternoon the fleet of Vera Cruz, not being provisioned for 
Spain, went into Havana, and Don Carlos de Ybarra headed his 
ships for Cadiz. Gage speaks of having a glimpse of St. Augustine, 
of passing by the Azores, sighting the Island of Madeira. The fleet 
reached San Lucar de Barrameda on the twenty-eighth of November, 
1637. 

The work of Thomas Gage holds a certain consolation for those 
who are loath to believe that things are romantic only in retrospect. 
No one can read the lusty pages of The English-American without 
being certain that at least one Englishman found seventeenth-century 
travel to and from America as stimulating as it seems today. 


Doris K. ARJONA 
Joun B. Stetson UNIVERSITY 


20 The English-American, p. 374. 
21 Jbid., p. 376 














A MEXICAN WORD LIST 


The acqusition of an adequate vocabulary is in my opinion perhaps 
the chief objective in the study of a foreign language. It is all too often 
neglected by both pupils and teachers in their concentration upon the 
mastery of grammatical principles and the tense-endings and irregu- 
larities of verbs. Mere words are, nevertheless, the foundation of 
language, the materials with which a speaker or writer molds his idea 
as the woodcarver forms his figure from the rough log or the house- 
builder constructs a dwelling from bricks and lumber. If one were 
suddenly dropped into a foreign country without a single rule of 
grammar or a single verb-ending at his command, but with a gen- 
erous supply of nouns, adjectives, and infinitives with which to ex- 
press himself, he could speak to people and be understood, even 
though his ideas would not be clothed in the fashionable garments 
of scholarly correctness. With a mere knowledge of the principles 
of grammar, however, he could not even ask for a drink of water 
except by means of the universal but unsatisfactory sign language. 
Pupils are readily impressed by the importance of vocabulary study 
when this fact is pointed out to them. It is the duty of language 
teachers, then, to teach words above all else. I do not wish to imply 
that the study of grammar, verb-endings, and idiomatic expressions 
should be ignored; I merely declare that the teaching of vocabulary 
should be our chief concern. 

The method of learning words by looking them up in dictionaries 
or vocabulary lists in connection with reading is unsatisfactory. Many 
students merely write in the English word above the foreign word 
and pay no attention to the foreign word thereafter. If they do make 
an effort to learn the word and refrain from writing it in the book, 
they still know the word only as it fits into one particular idea in one 
single story. What they need is to learn words individually so that 
the corresponding mental picture will appear regardless of the cir- 
cumstances under which they aré tiséd. To teach vocabulary in this 
manner the teacher must know which words are of sufficiently high 
frequency to justify the effort required to learn them. He can ascer- 
tain this immediately by referring to the Buchanan Graded Spanish 
Word List or to similar frequency counts. By requiring his pupils 
to learn blocks of words regularly and by testing on them occasion- 
ally, the teacher can build up each one’s vocabulary to a satisfactory 
level with a minimum expenditure of time and effort. 
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It has been my opinion for many years that in view of our prox- 
imity to Mexico and our interest in all phases of Mexican life, our 
Spanish students ought to learn some Mexican words in addition to 
the pure Castilian vocabulary which is found in the customary fre- 
quency lists. Since I have come to the Southwest to teach, I have 
been impressed all the more with this necessity. A great many Mexi- 
can magazines, newspapers, and works of literature are available at 
low prices and fit very well into the reading program of classes which 
are sufficiently advanced to get along without the aid of explanatory 
notes and prepared vocabularies. But they do contain words that 
recur many times and yet cannot be found in Spanish dictionaries or 
frequency lists. This abundance of mexicanismos is seen especially 
in novels of rural life. Inasmuch as there was no graded list of Mexi- 
can words available, I decided recently to prepare one myself for use 
in my classes, realizing of course that without a great deal of assistance 
my list could not be scientifically accurate. With this purpose in mind, 
I checked three dramas and fourteen novels or collections of novel- 
ettes, all by modern Mexican authors.’ I followed the method of the 
Buchanan list; that is, I recorded the total number of times each 
mexicanismo occurred as well as the number of works in which it 
appeared. Instead of dividing the frequency number by ten, however, 
as the Buchanan method does, I divided by four, and added one for 
each work in which the word occurred. As was to be expected, there 
was a wide difference between words, both in frequency and in range. 
In order to make the list more practicable, I decided not to include 
mere corruptions of pure Castilian forms and words borrowed from 
other languages with Hispanized spellings (e.g., lider, mitin, etc.). 
Likewise, suffix forms were counted with the parent forms, and past 
participles used as adjectives were included under the infinitive forms. 

The vast majority of the mexicanismos encountered are nouns. 
A few are adjectives, and a still smaller number are verbs. It is 


1 These works are the following: Mariano Azuela, Los de abajo, El buho 
en la noche, Del Llano Hermanos S. en C., El Camarada Pantoja, Precursores, 
and Maria Luisa y otros cuentos; Refugio Barragan de Toscano, La hija del 
bandido; Raul Carranca y Trujillo, Camaradas; Roque Estrada, Idiota; Jorge 
Ferretis, El sur quema; Federico Gamboa, Reconquista; Martin Gémez Palacio, 
La venda, la balanza y la ejpa; Xavier Icaza, Dilema; Gregorio Lépez y Fuen- 
tes, El Indio and Mi general! ; Mauricio Magdaleno, El resplandor and Concha 
Breton. 
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apparent that the natives were much more reluctant to give up their 
traditional Indian names for objects than their words of description 
and action. It is true that many of the nouns are the names of native 
Mexican things, but others have equivalents in Castilian and have 
thus far resisted the Spanish invasion. Nearly all the words have a 
direct connection to the everyday life of the peones; many of them 
are names of foods, articles of clothing, utensils, trees, flowers, ani- 
mals, and birds. The word having the highest frequency as well as 
the highest range was jacal, the rude hut of the Indians. It is prob- 
ably not surprising that the three alcoholic beverages, pulque, mezcal, 
and tequila, occupy prominent places in the list. 

With the hope that the Mexican word list may be of some use to 
teachers of Spanish, I am quoting the one hundred words of highest 
merit as revealed by my unpretentious count. In addition to the words 
themselves I include classification, credit number, and meaning. It is 
possible that the meaning is not entirely accurate in a few cases inas- 
much as some words could be found only in works on Aztec and other 
Indian dialects, and a small number had to be determined from con- 
text. Words which have more than one spelling are presented in their 
various forms. 


abarrotes (n.m.) 8.5—groceries claxon 


(n.m.) 2.7—automobile 








acocote (n.m.) 2.7—long gourd for 
extracting juice of maguey 

aguasol (n.m.) 4.5—stubble of 
maize 

ahuehuete (n.m.) 4—tree resem- 
bling cyprus 

amasia (n.f.) 3.5—concubine 

apaste (n.m.) 2.7—wash basin 


barbacoa (n.f.) 4.2—barbecued 
meat 
borchinche (bochinche) (n.m.) 


5.2—tumult, uprising 

cacarizo (adj.) 6.2—pock-marked 

cachirulado (p.p.) 2.7—lined with 
leather (seat and legs of trou- 
sers ) 

caporal (n.m.) 6.2—keeper of 
horned cattle 

catrin (adj.) 8.7—elegant, dudish 

cimarrén (adj.) 5.2—wild, unruly 





horn 

comal (n.m.) 7.7—flat earthenware 
or iron pan 

cristero (n.m.) 4.7—Christian 

cuaco (n.m.) 5.7—sorry horse, 
“plug” 

cuate (n.m.) 4.7—twin 

cuete (n.m.) 2.7—slice of beef 
from thigh 

cuico (n.m.) 4.2—policeman 

chamaco (n.m.) 21.5—boy 

chamagoso (adj.) 2.7—greasy, 
filthy, vulgar 

changarro (n.m.) 3.2—store 

chango (n.m.) 4.5—monkey 

chaquira (n.f.) 3—mock pearl or 
glass bead 

charal (n.m.) 3.2—lake fish 

charro (n.m.) 8.7—horseman with 
showy costume 
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chicote (n.m.) 4—whip 

chimolero (n.m.) 2.7—seller of 
chimole (stew with chili) 

chinampa (n.f.) 2.7—floating gar- 
den 

chotear (v.) 3—to banter, jibe 

chulo (adj.) 17.5—pretty, nice 

enchilada (n.f.) 3.2—pancake of 
maize with chili 

epazote (n.m.) 2.7—saltwort 

escuintle (escuincle) (n.m.) 10.7 
—boy; mongrel dog 

esculcar (v.) 4.2—to examine 

fifi (n.m.) 4.5—coxcomb 

fuete (n.m.) 6.2—whip 

gleba (n.f.) 9—farm 

gringo (n.m.) 7—American or 
Englishman 

guaje (n.m.) 12.7—calabash for 
holding water 

guajolote (n.m.) 11—turkey 

guayin (n.m.) 4.7—light carriage 

giiero (huero) (adj.) 12.7—blond 

huarache (guarache) (n.m.) 13.2 
—sandal 

huizache (n.m.) 10.2—a tree 

hule (n.m.) 7—rubber 

itacate (n.m.) 4.7—traveling pro- 
visions 

jacal (n.m.) 44.7—hut 

jagiiey (n.m.) 4.7—large pool 

jalar (v.) 11.7—to go away 

jarabe (n.m.) 2.7—a dance 

jarano (n.m.) 2.7—Mexican style 
hat 

jilote (n.m.) 2.7—ear of corn not 
yet completely formed 

jorongo (n.m.) 10—rustic rain- 
coat 

macaco (n.m.) 5.7—hobgoblin, bo- 
gie (in Portuguese, monkey) 

marijuana (mariguana, marthuana) 


(n.f.) 3.5—a narcotic 
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mecapal (n.m.) 3.7—leather band 
with ropes used by porters 

mecate (n.m.) 2.7—rope made of 
maguey 

meco (n.m. or adj.) 4.7—wild In- 
dian; blackish red 

metate (n.m.) 7—curved stone for 
grinding maize or cocoa 

mezcal (n.m.) 16.7—pulque brandy 

mesquite (n.m.) 19.5—mesquit 

milpa (n.f.) 15.7—maize field 

mitote (n.m.) 3—uproar 

mocho (adj.) 3.2—hypocritical 

mole (n.m.) 4.5—chili gravy for 
turkey 

nahual (n.m.) 3—Indian worship- 
ping tribal gods and clinging to 
old traditions 

nixtamal (n.m.) 6—boiled corn 

ocote (n.m.) 6.5—torch pine 

olote (n.m.) 2.7—corncob 

otate (n.m.) 7—large cane (plant) 

paliacate (n.m.) 7.5—handkerchief 

pambazo (n.m.) 2.7—bread made 
of corn meal 

petaca (n.f.) 6.7—traveling bag 
or trunk 

peyote (peydétl) 
fruit 

pinole (n.m.) 5.7—cereal meal 

pipidn (pepidn) (n.m.) 2.7—kind 
of Indian fricassee 

refino (n.m.) 3.5—brandy 

sarape (zarape) (n.m.) 9—man’s 
shawl or blanket 

soyate (n.m.) 7.2—kind of palm 

tamal (n.m.) 6.2—sort of meat pie 
of corn meal, “tamale” 

tépalo (n.m.) 3—woman’s shawl 

tapatio (adj.) 11.7—>pertaining to 
Guadalajara 

tatache (n.m.) 4.2—priest 

tecolote (n.m.) 5.5—owl 


(n.m.) 4.7—a 
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tejocote (n.m.) 2.7—fruit resem- 
bling a sloe 

tequila (n.f.) 12.5—pulque brandy 

tlaco (n.m.) 3—eighth part of 
Spanish silver shilling 

tlacuache (n.m.) 4.5—small ani- 
mal; Indian 

tlachique (n.m.) 2.7—unfermented 
pulque 
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toloache (n.m.) 2.7—thorn apple 
tostén (n.m.) 7.7—one-half peso 
trapiche (n.m.) 3.2—grinding ma- 
chine 
tule (n.m.) 5.7—reed 
zacate (n.m.) 12—hay 
zentzontle (centzontle, 
(n.m.) 4.7—sweet-bird 
sopilote (n.m.) 13.2—buzzard 


sensontl) 


Joun Hersert UTLEY 














LA EDUCACION AL SERVICIO DEL PUEBLO 


Travelers in Mexico are always struck by the prominence given to 
school buildings in rural towns, all carefully labeled with the name 
of the individual after whom they are called. They bear, too, some 
reference to the government or the partido revolucionario. The word 
socialista likewise is frequent. So far as is known none of our pro- 
fessional educational surveyors have discovered undesignated funds 
with which to journey about Mexico to ascertain the percentage of 
pupil attendance or the psychological effect of the signs; but the 
following official newsletter distributed for the information of 
foreigners is well worth reading and pondering —Ep1Tor 


La educacién del pueblo es uno de los postulados fundamentales de la 
Revolucién Mexicana, como lo ha sido de todos los movimientos revolu- 
cionarios que han conmovido a nuestro pais. Ya hace mas de un siglo, 
en 1837 que el Dr. Mora, definiendo el programa del partido del progreso, 
consideraba entre sus principios mas importantes “la mejora del estado 
moral de las clases populares, por la destruccién del monopolio del clero 
en la educacién publica, por la difusion de los medios de aprender, y la 
inculcacién de los deberes sociales, por la formacién de museos, conserva- 
torios de artes, y por la creaciOn de establecimientos de ensefianza para la 
literatura clasica, de las ciencias y la moral,” porque entendia que “el 
elemento mas necesario para la prosperidad de un pueblo es el buen uso 
y ejercicio de su razon, que no se logra sino por la educacién de las masas, 
sin las cuales no puede haber gobierno popular. Si la educaci6én es el 
monopolio de ciertas clases y de un numero mas o menos reducido de 
familias, no hay que esperar ni pensar en sistema representativo, menos 
republicano, y menos todavia popular.” 

Antes de que fueran escritas estas palabras, esto es, durante el régimen 
colonial, ningiin esfuerzo educativo fué hecho para poner la cultura al 
aleance de las masas, con excepcién de algunos intentos aislados, muy 
significativos desde el punto de vista histérico, pero de muy escasa magni- 
tud, como la fundacién de varias escuelas publicas y gratuitas, anexas al 
Real Colegio de San Ignacio de Loyola, las primeras que funcionaron 
fuera del control del clero, y de un numero bastante corto de estableci- 
mientos de primeras letras, fundados por el gobierno virreynal en los 
alrededores de la ciudad de México, todo hasta la ultima década del siglo 
XVIII. Cierto es que la cifra de colegios existentes en la Nueva Espafia 
va creciendo de centuria en centuria: 613 en 1575, 948 en 1675, 2,394 en 
1775, mas se trata de planteles escolares de educacién superior o de escue- 
las primarias particulares y de paga, cuya cantidad aumenta al mismo 
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ritmo con que se desarrolla el sistema feudal de produccién y, en conse- 
cuencia, la clase social de los grandes latifundistas, mineros, banqueros y 
comerciantes espafioles y criollos, eclesiasticos y civiles, enriquecidos a 
expensas de la gran masa explotada en las haciendas, minas, obrajes y 
talleres familiares. 

Si la revolucién de Independencia no transformé en lo esencial el 
caracter de estas relaciones sociales, como que sdlo produjo el fortaleci- 
miento de la plutocracia criolla, trajo consigo, en cambio, la suficiente 
libertad para que se formaran los partidos adversarios del poder eco- 
ndmico y social de la Iglesia. Fué entonces cuando los escoceses, en su 
lucha por dominar la opinién publica, importaron el sistema pedagédgico 
de Lancaster, que en Europa nunca alcanz6 gran popularidad, pero que en 
un pais feudal como México estaba destinado a generalizarse vertiginosa- 
mente, debido a su tinica virtud de hacer posible la educacién simultanea 
y mutua de muchos alumnos, cualidad muy grande para una nacién con 
muy pocos maestros, y mas pocos recursos. Aunque habia mas charlatanes 
que hablaban del sistema lancasteriano, que personas que realmente lo 
conocian, el hecho es que la Compafiia Lancasteriana, organizada en 1822, 
al asumir dos décadas después la direccién de la instruccién primaria en 
la Republica, informaba a fines de 1843 sobre la existencia de 5,240 escue- 
las de esta clase, mas 40 establecimientos de segunda ensefianza, que en 
total hacian un numero mas de dos veces mayor que el correspondiente al 
afio de 1775. 

Consumada la revolucién de Reforma y puestos en circulacién gran 
parte de los bienes del clero, la educacién popular experimenta un gran 
impulso. De 1843 a 1875, visperas de la Dictadura, el numero de planteles 
educativos se eleva de 5,280 a 8,404. De esta ultima fecha a 1907, durante 
un tercio de siglo, el régimen porfirista aumenta la cifra a 12,000 escuelas, 
solamente que este esfuerzo apenas alcanza a compensar el crecimiento 
de la poblacién, como se deduce de que, mientras en 1899 el 29 por ciento 
de la poblacién en edad escolar se inscribia en los establecimientos de 
educacién primaria, en 1907 nada mas se registré el 27 por ciento. Las 
tres cuartas partes restantes de la poblacién, que carecian de acceso a la 
cultura elemental, las formaban los hijos de los peones de las grandes 
haciendas constituidas con la compra a precios irrisorios de las fincas 
rusticas eclesiasticas y el despojo de las tierras pertenecientes a las comu- 
nidades indigenas. 

El derrocamiento de la Dictadura representé para las masas populares 
una enorme conquista en el terreno educativo. Desde su iniciacion, el 
movimiento revolucionario de 1910 mostré la tendencia a difundir la 
cultura en el pueblo. La ley sobre instruccién rudimentaria, expedida 
en el gobierno de Madero, provocé la creacién de muchas escuelas elemen- 
tales y sefialé el rumbo que diez afios mas tarde habria de adoptar defini- 
tivamente la ensefianza, al fundarse la actual Secretaria de Educacion 
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Publica. De 1907 a 1925, el numero de escuelas primarias subié de 11,902 
a 13,187, y la proporcién de habitantes en edad escolar que se inscribieron 
en ellas, de 27 a 30 por ciento. Durante el decenio de 1925-33, los planteles 
de primera ensefianza ascendieron a 18,365 y la inscripcién alcanzé el 
44 por ciento. El Primer Plan Sexenal de Gobierno, que rigid en el pe- 
riodo 1934-39, fijé la fundacién de 12,000 escuelas rurales, de las que nada 
mas se establecieron 5,000, pero que de todos modos aumentaron las 
posibilidades de educarse para un cuarto de millén mas de campesinos. 


Ex. SIsTteEMA DE EpucaciOn EScoLaR 


Aunque en forma muy sumaria, el anterior andlisis permite llegar a 
la conclusion de que cada uno de los movimientos revolucionarios de 
nuestro pueblo han determinado un mayor acceso de las masas populares 
a la cultura, mas la revolucién de Reforma que la de Independencia y mas 
la Revolucién Mexicana que la de Reforma. No obstante, el nivel educa- 
tivo de la poblacién nacional es todavia muy bajo, como lo demostrara 
el Sexto Censo General de Habitantes, levantado en marzo de este ajfio, 
cuando la Direccién General de Estadistica exponga la concentracién de 
los datos relativos al numero de personas analfabetas y que no han cursado 
completa la educacién primaria. Tal vez la proporcién de iletrados sea 
menor del 60 por ciento que habia en 1930, pero no es dificil que la cifra 
absoluta, cerca de siete millones, se haya elevado bastante, por el creci- 
miento de la poblacién, como tampoco seria sorprendente que una parte 
de ésta, por ejemplo la mitad, resultara sin haber concurrido nunca a la 
escuela y sélo una infima fraccién, supongamos la vigésima parte, hubiera 
terminado la primera ensefianza. 

Es que asi como la eficacia de un sistema de produccién no se mide 
por el monto de ésta, sino por el numero de quienes participan de la distri- 
bucién de los productos y el grado en que reciben sus beneficios, la eficacia 
social de un sistema educativo debe juzgarse en funcidn de la cantidad que 
representan los individuos que tienen acceso a él y el grado de la cultura 
que les es transmitida. Existe entre el sistema de distribucién de los pro- 
ductos econdédmicos y el sistema de distribucién de la cultura, en toda 
sociedad, una concordancia perfecta. Mientras mayor cantidad de arti- 
culos de consumo reciba un miembro social, mayores son sus posibilidades 
de acceso a los grados mas altos de la cultura, y viceversa. Es caracte- 
ristica distintiva no sdélo del sistema capitalista de produccién, sino de todo 
régimen econémico fundado sobre la explotacion de una clase social por 
otra, que sea desproporcionadamente pequefio el numero de quienes poseen 
plenas posibilidades para la adquisicién de la cultura en relacion con 
quienes tienen muy pocas o ninguna de obtenerla. 

En nuestro pais los efectos de esta ley general son mas agudos, no 
precisamente por el caracter semicapitalista de la estructura econdmica 
nacional, sino por su naturaleza semifeudal y semicolonial. México, como 
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la Rusia anterior a la revolucién soviética, segan Lenin, “padece mas por 
la falta de desarrollo del capitalismo que por el desarrollo del capitalismo 
mismo.” Esto explica por qué, conforme el balance estadistico general 
que hicimos hace tres afios de los resultados de la educacién primaria 
mexicana, de los 4,004,493 alumnos que empezaron su instruccién durante 
el periodo de 1926-36, en el segundo grado se inscribieron tinicamente 
2,015,192; en el tercero, 1,119,733; en el cuarto, 650,561; en el quinto, 
326,091; en el sexto, 249,692, y terminaron su aprendizaje completo 
184,075. Traducido a nimeros relativos, esto quiere decir que de cada 100 
alumnos que lo iniciaron, 50, la mitad, ya no se inscriben en el segundo 
grado; 72, casi las tres cuartas partes, no ingresan al tercero; 84, las 
cinco sextas partes, no pasan al cuarto; 92, mas de las nueve décimas 
partes, no llegan al quinto; 94 no ascienden al sexto, y 95 no acaban su 
educaci6én. 


EL SISTEMA DE EpucactON EXTRAESCOLAR 


Probada como esta la influencia tan poco considerable que el sistema 
de educacién escolar, aun en sus grados mas inferiores, ejerce sobre la 
gran masa de poblacion, ocurre preguntar si acontece lo mismo con 
aquellos recursos educativos, como las bibliotecas y los museos publicos, 
cuya funcién consiste en completar y perfeccionar la labor de la escuela 
o en llevar los conocimientos que ésta imparte a donde su accién no llega. 
En 1936 existian en el pais 194 bibliotecas de mas de 500 volimenes, casi 
todas situadas en las principales ciudades, para satisfacer las exigencias 
de lectura de 4,786,419 analfabetas de 10 afios y mas de edad, creadas en 
1930, con un acervo de 2,819,443 ejemplares de obras anticuadas, mal 
distribuidas y peor catalogadas, que los lectores tuvieron que ir a ence- 
rrarse a leer entre las cuatro paredes de salones no pocas veces mal acon- 
dicionados. En el mismo afio habia en la Reptblica nada mas que 30 
museos, a los que concurrieron 1,405,892 visitantes, a observar seres y 
objetos expuestos como en un escaparate, ineptos para transmitir una 
ensefianza, aptos apenas. para despertar la curiosidad que todo hombre 
siente por lo finito, ruinoso, monstruoso o raro. 

Por contraste, cuesta trabajo hasta imaginarse el influjo incalculable 
que ejercen sobre la conciencia del pueblo aquellas otras instituciones que 
desarrollan una funcién educativa, pero cuyos fines son especificamente 
lucrativos, tales como la prensa, los espectaculos publicos, principalmente 
el cine, y por ultimo el radio. En 1937 salian a la luz publica 477 perié- 
dicos, de los que 444 eran propiedad de particulares, sociedades andénimas 
y mal Ilamadas sociedades cooperativas, ocupados en la tarea de envene- 
nar la opinién contra el régimen revolucionario y la clase trabajadora, 
desde las columnas de mas de 239 millones de ejemplares impresos du- 
rante el afio. En 1936, de 144,538 funciones dadas por 949 centros de 
espectaculos publicos, 128,164 correspondieron al cine, y en total se ven- 
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dieron mas de 60 millones de localidades, con un importe superior a 26 
millones de pesos. Por cuanto al radio, hace tiempo funcionaban 101 
estaciones radiodifusoras, con una potencia autorizada de 783,121 wats, 
288,168 kilociclos y 518,071 metros, que escuchaban no menos de un mi- 
llon y tres cuartos de habitantes en 350,000 aparatos radioreceptores. 

Para contrarrestar esta inmensa masa de propaganda al servicio de 
los intereses contrarios a nuestro pueblo, es preciso, en primer término, 
fortalecer la unidad del sistema de educacién escolar, mediante la federali- 
zacion total e inmediata de la ensefianza publica, la multiplicacién de las 
instituciones educativas enteramente gratuitas y la utilizacién de los 
métodos modernos (prensa, radio, cine y teatro) en la ensefianza, como 
lo establece en su capitulo de educacién el Segundo Plan Sexenal Educa- 
tivo, que entrara en vigor el afio préximo. En segundo lugar, es nece- 
sario que se aplique la Ley Organica de Educacién, formulada por la 
Conferencia Nacional de Educacién del Sindicato de Trabajadores de la 
Ensefianza de la Republica Mexicana y de la Confederaci6n de Trabaja- 
dores de México y aprobada por el Congreso Federal a fines del ajfio 
pasado, cuyo articulo 80 estipula: “El Estado establecera censura sobre 
las distintas formas en que las instituciones privadas o particulares im- 
partan educacién extraescolar, a fin de impedir que se ataque la moral 
publica o la orientacién educativa del Estado.” 


MANUEL GERMAN PARRA 
Secretario de Relaciones Inter- 
nacionales del S.T.E.R.M. 
México, D.F. 
Agosto de 1940 











THE NEW CHALLENGE* 


The challenge of adversity was the one Spanish had known for 
nearly twenty years. The teaching of Spanish—born throughout 
much of the land from the curricular ashes of German instead of 
through a recognition of its true place in American education, often 
badly executed, and opposed by the propagandists of other languages 
—met the same fate as a prosperity born of a war boom. Yet just as 
a sound prosperity is still the legitimate hope of mankind, so it is 
ours that Spanish may now return, as there is much evidence it will, 
on a rational, sound, stable groundwork of interest and understanding. 

Since this writer’s last contribution to Hispania, “Spanish in the 
New Curriculum,” in October, 1933, we have seen Spanish eliminated 
from the scholarship examinations in a near-by Ohio college. We saw 
it disappear from one of the very few high schools still teaching it in 
Cleveland. Then the mechanized armies of Europe moved! The 
United States began to look about and discovered its Spanish neigh- 
bors. It is a stupidly belated interest, but shall we as always accept 
the trite “Mds vale tarde que nunca.” 

As we know, diplomats, writers, and newspapers have in the last 
months recommended the study of Spanish with a vehemence only 
equaled by their former indifference. Most of them show their own 
utter ignorance of the language. A social-studies university man 
speaking at a Cleveland club said “mestizo” with an English “z.” 
The President of the United States said, “Viva la de-mo-cra-ci-a.” 
We shall teach them. 

The question now before us is, indeed, the part that we Spanish 
teachers should play and can play in this renaissance of Spanish. I 
find five definite fields of action: “Cautions,” “The Opposition,” 
“Teachers,” “Guidance,” and “Standards.” 

It will be our duty to act as a committee on cautions, ever alert 
to remind the public that Latin America has always been there await- 
ing our friendship; that Spanish has always been spoken there; that 
it has always been a beautiful language with a fascinating culture 
behind it ; that mechanized armies on the march have not produced it. 

We must be delicate and tactful with Spanish America. We can- 


* Written in answer to a request from Dr. F. Dewey Amner, chairman of 
the Spanish subcommittee of the Ohio Council on Modern Language Teaching, 
for an expression of opinion concerning the probable effects of a sudden increase 
in Spanish and the possible need for concerted action. 
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not suddenly do for utterly selfish ends what we failed for decades 
to do out of courtesy and justice and genuine esteem. Recently some- 
one spoke of the dire need of economic friendship with South America. 
No, we cannot ask for that without a human, cultural friendship too. 
McDermott, writing in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, says he has visited 
Paris every year for twenty years. He has just made his first trip 
to South America. Mr. McDermott, apologize, say you regret such 
stupid discrimination. You say that people have thought of South 
America as a place where they grow bananas and coffee. No, Mr. 
McDermott, you did, perhaps, but get acquainted with the Spanish 
teachers of America. I found a new neighbor in Cleveland and apolo- 
gized for not knowing her, saying I supposed she had not lived on the 
street very long. She said she had for fifteen years. I was embar- 
rassed and humble. We cannot, because we are frightened, court a 
friendship we once scorned, without apologizing first. 

Cautions against exaggerated statements too! A mutual knowl- 
edge of German and French did not solve Franco-Prussian difficul- 
ties. We may quarrel as well as make love in a language. I suppose 
deaf-mutes have domestic arguments on their fingers. But an appre- 
ciation of the culture and language of a people is at least a prerequi- 
site if not a guarantee of lasting friendship. Perhaps even an apology 
in English for the long-delayed recognition would be worth more just 
now than a Spanish phrase of another sort. 

We still have to meet opposition intelligently, politely, firmly. Re- 
cently at the Modern Language Section of the Ohio College Associa- 
tion a theological professor who had made a trip to South America 
and is the most confirmed Francophile I have heard for a long time 
said there are sections of South America where French and German 
are more useful than Spanish or Portuguese. That any language is 
more useful in a country than the native tongue of the loyal native 
citizens should be shown to be an absurdity. He affirmed our friend- 
ship with South America was triangular—via a mutual regard for 
France—that we can only be the heirs of the French in South Ameri- 
can regard. Now we do not wish to be the heirs of anybody! We 
will build, and some of us have been helping to build, a friendship with 
Spanish America directly and through no intermediary. 

President Wilkins, of Oberlin, addressing the same meeting, gave 
us as a point of his Credo that the language and literature of no 
people should be eliminated from our curricula. Paris will be loved 
in South America and North America. French will be taught on both 
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continents, as will German, but it must be done for constructive 
* reasons, and no longer by belittling the importance of Spanish. And 
Spanish does not wish to live, like the Third Reich, at the price of 
others’ elimination. 

As to the problem of providing teachers in this possible expansion 
of the Spanish program, the teachers of other languages if given the 
opportunity to teach a little Spanish should resent the implication 
that a teacher asked to teach a second language must necessarily be a 
failure in that. We all know that it is the intent that matters. Where 
teachers of a certain language have been given preference over spe- 
cially trained people in a second language and for the sole purpose of 
bringing back the first one we have a situation that is disastrous and 
should never be repeated. I suppose only the certainty that the ad- 
ministrator or supervisor is just, if not wholly unbiased, would safe- 
guard that. Surely any capable, conscientious teachers when given a 
trust would bend backward, as it were, to devote that hour in the 
other language rigorously to achievement. 

In helping to provide properly trained Spanish teachers we must 
look to certification in the secondary schools. On January 28, 1930, 
the Director of Foreign Languages of Cleveland wrote to me: “The 
fact must be known to you that only rarely can Spanish people, edu- 
cated in Spain or South America, meet the state requirements for a 
certificate,” to which I answered on January 30: “As to the impossi- 
bility of getting properly qualified native teachers of Spanish, you 
surely do not expect me to take that seriously. I have lived both in 
Puerto Rico and in our own Southwest, and have seen the numbers 
of natives or people of Spanish descent whom those universities grad- 
uate with a thorough American pedagogical training. This is to say 
nothing of the nineteen foreign sources.” 

In guidance is the opportunity to encourage all persons with edu- 
cation, teaching ability, and a knowledge of Spanish to take the 
necessary work to qualify for teaching positions. Education courses 
do not hurt anybody, though many of us bemoan what we think is an 
overemphasis. The guidance people are enthroned now and we be- 
lieve in them, though any assumption of their omniscience is false, 
and their guidance can be no bigger than their horizon. The day 
may come again when a little browsing and drifting for a student may 
be considered as valuable a foundation program as too hard and fast 
a guidance program too early. “I can’t remember what ‘she’ put 
down” is the answer I have frequently got from secondary students 
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concerning their choice of electives. Is it not our job to educate the 
guiders with respect to Spanish? Let’s give them a free Spanish class 
or get them into a quiz program on Latin America or Spanish litera- 
ture. 

The last point is after all always the first in importance. In this 
emergency for Spanish teaching, if one exists, our first duty is again 
and ever to work for higher standards and greater achievement. To 
make Spanish respected, one must teach a respectable, accurate Span- 
ish. To make Spanish teaching respected we must put real teaching 
and effort and results above popular methodology. 

In the matter of pronunciation I have never felt we have achieved 
what the beautifully logical Spanish would permit us to do, but that 
I have expounded elsewhere. In short, I think there is some truth in 
the Sanka coffee reference to “that strange language called High- 
school Spanish,” but our efforts should in time give the lie to it. 

If Spanish is taught more and we can become a little more fas- 
tidious about our pupils, that would of course necessarily help our 
standards. I have been grateful in these sparse Spanish years for the 
interest of even poor and mediocre students. I respected their efforts 
and have enjoyed helping them. I have studied every device I knew 
to make it possible for them to learn some Spanish even when they 
could not read English, thought “to him” an infinitive, wrote “lindo, 
lindas, linda, lindamos.” My sole regret, beyond the feeling of futility, 
was the loss to the most excellent students, for there has been some 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary. If a higher percentage of the 
best students come to elect Spanish, what a happy privilege will be 
ours. But before the privilege come these obligations of ours. I have 
mentioned what seems to me to be our new challenge in this possible 
Spanish “boom.” 


Mary WELD Coates 
LaKEWwoop HicH ScHOooL 
LaKEWooD, OHIO 











THE FUNCTION AND PROGRAM OF THE 
MODERN-LANGUAGE CLUB 


Modern-language teachers may be divided into two relatively even 
groups ; one is composed of those who believe in the utility and desir- 
ability of the modern-language club or society, while the other con- 
sists of those who consider the activities of these clubs the acme of 
futility. The writer makes no attempt to refute the “futilitarians,” 
but addresses himself to the “believers” in the conviction that an 
exchange of ideas and experiences may be of benefit to all practi- 
tioners. 

A teacher desiring to work with a club must determine whether 
he wants an organization in which any student interested in the sub- 
ject may join of his own volition, or an honorary club or society, 
having definite entrance requirements. The teacher must determine 
to what extent he will enter into the management of the organization. 
He must determine precisely what is the function of the organization 
in his particular school. Finally, he must decide which activities it 
may promote which will best carry out its avowed aim. In the case 
of an inherited organization the teacher-sponsor must help his mem- 
bers work these points out. 

The writer has helped organize Spanish clubs in three different 
schools and has witnessed another functioning in a large university. 
It is not often that these organizations spring up without the guiding 
hand of some teacher-sponsor, and if they survive, their course must 
be steered by him. It is this teacher’s experience that a group to 
which any student may belong is one to which no student cares to 
belong, and that in such an organization the membership is com- 
posed almost entirely of students from the classes of the club sponsor. 
A student is an active member, or drops out, according to whether or 
not he is enrolled in the sponsor’s class during a given semester. 
This is the reason the first club organized by the writer was allowed 
to die a natural and unlamented death. In another institution, where 
the writer’s connection with the club was merely that of one of several 
attempting to keep up club morale, it seemed that the body of students 
still came from the classes of the club sponsor, or from those of his 
close friends. The largest attendance achieved from the writer’s 
classes was the result of an announcement, not of the program and 
its obvious virtues, but an announcement of the time of meeting, 
followed by a joking plea to the class to attend this meeting in order 
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to enable the teacher to win a bet with another teacher. The writer’s 
latest experience is with a group, limited in number by constitutional 
provision, with entrance requirements of unanimous election by a 
quorum of the body, and definite attainments in Spanish and in other 
work pursued. It is his experience that students have more desire 
to belong to this group and that activity is not entirely restricted to 
the time they are enrolled in this instructor’s classes. 

The language club must be guided, if it is to be successful, but 
guidance must not come to mean assumption of all activity by the 
sponsor. An apparently excellent organization failed in one school 
with which the writer was associated, because, he feels, of improper 
advising. An initial program seemed highly successful; the perform- 
ers felt that they had done a good job, the others warmly congratu- 
lated them, and the sponsor thought that this organization had got 
off to an excellent start. Yet it died, for all practical purposes, on the 
same night of its birth. The success of the first program was due in 
large part to the competent handling by one student who assumed that 
direction upon the instigation of the faculty sponsor. In the election 
that followed the program that student was unanimously elected 
president. When the election had been completed an entirely incom- 
petent individual, with no especial interest in the work, was chosen 
program chairman. And at this writing, some three years later, the 
first program has not been produced. The writer is convinced that 
had the group been handled in order that the student in charge of the 
first program had continued to work in that capacity, the organiza- 
tion might still be functioning. In a small group, such as the present 
organization in Louisiana Tech, it is essential that campus social 
organizations having a significant percentage of the membership 
maintain that relative position. When one sorority or fraternity 
begins to place too many people in the society, the members of other 
sororities and fraternities tend to lose interest ; and if too many people 
from such organizations make up the membership, the nonfrater- 
nity, nonsorority element becomes dissatisfied. It is easy to say 
that these considerations are not pertinent to the aim of the language 
club ; yet it is the author’s experience that unless they are taken into 
account, in the way indicated, the aim of the club may not be attained ; 
for dead organizations get no results. An honorary Spanish society, 
to be worthy of its name, must include in its membership the out- 
standing students of Spanish; but that can be done and we may still 
follow the precepts outlined above. 
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Each group must determine its aim. Some clubs feel that their 
end is to meet for the amusement and instruction of the club mem- 
bers ; that is especially true of groups in which any person interested 
may join and attend meetings. In the smaller and definitely limited 
organization there should be a greater obligation to the school in 
general, and other language students in particular. The purpose of 
the present Sociedad de los Hispandfilos, in Louisiana Tech, is to 
promote the appreciation of Hispanic culture and civilization on the 
college campus ; they seek to attain that goal by offering public per- 
formances, by inviting the attendance of nonmembers to their regular 
meetings, and at times by having nonmembers perform before the 
society. 

Which type of program works best? Which type should be 
avoided? In general the writer believes that a program will be suc- 
cessful in proportion to the number of students participating in it. 
Students enjoy doing things themselves, even if they cannot do them 
as expertly as someone else might. It follows, then, that the success- 
ful program will seldom be one in which the teacher takes an active 
part. In fact it is the writer’s belief that the teacher should never 
appear in his club’s program. A language club should not be another 
course, and certainly should not be an extension of some course being 
followed at the time. In other institutions the writer has served as 
the program in several different meetings and he has seen other 
teachers serving in the same capacity. In no case did he notice that 
enthusiasm which student programs frequently arouse. In the case 
of our present organization the writer has not once been a program 
and he has no intention of serving in that capacity at any future time. 
A students’ Spanish society should be for the students, properly 
guided, of course, but not an exhibition of the knowledge, or clever- 
ness, of the faculty sponsor. 

In the regular fortnightly meetings a number of programs have 
been tried with reasonable success. Probably the most successful is 
the dramatization of short playlets by the students; this activity is 
extremely useful to the participants, for it improves their pronuncia- 
tion as no other drill seems to do, and, at the same time, it gives 
them single words, phrases, and sentences for conversational use. 
The drawback to the program is the time required for preparation, 
for the average teacher does not have time to coach many members 
in such programs in one semester. This program may be performed 
by members of the society, or any given section may be invited to 
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appear in a guest performance. This year’s first-year class did offer 
a very entertaining playlet just before the Christmas holidays. The 
students are interested in making such an appearance, for it gives 
them an audience that can understand their play, and at the same 
time they may hope for an invitation to become members of the or- 
ganization because of an excellent performance. The members are 
interested because of the opportunity to observe future prospects for 
membership before committing themselves. All the participants re- 
ceive valuable training and the most competent people have an oppor- 
tunity to prove their competency. Where there is material available, 
members may present skits or playlets in which the plot has been 
outlined, but the lines are improvised. Advanced students enrolled 
in conversational classes may offer this program. 

A second type of program that has produced satisfactory results 
is the vocabulary contest or meet. This may be strictly a membership 
affair or guests may be invited to participate ; usually the more people 
involved the more satisfactory the results are, and, consequently, it 
is helpful to ask other students to take part. The contest may be held 
between two sides chosen by two leaders after the fashion of the old 
spelling contest, with the eventual capture of all the members of one 
team by the other; or it may be a single line with one person remain- 
ing as the champion when the battle is over. The writer knows that 
the application of the grade-school spelling-match technique to college 
language groups may seem naive, but he also knows that it has heid 
the attention of his group whenever used. 

A third type of program successfully tried is one in which descrip- 
tions in Spanish of members, or well-known campus leaders, or fac- 
ulty members are written on envelopes and distributed. Each person 
reads each description and writes his identification on a slip of paper 
which he puts in the envelope. When the home economics teacher is 
identified as the football coach, someone is usually amused. These 
descriptions must be easy enough for the majority to be discovered, 
but not easy enough for all to be answered by all of the members. 

A fourth type of program involves the playing of various games 
in Spanish. The spelling game, so much used in English, has been 
tried successfully. One member starts to spell a Spanish word, giving 
the first letter; the second member adds a letter, the third another, 
until the word is completed. The object of each member is to avoid 
ending a word. This game may be varied by limiting the choice of 
words to some one field, as, for example, plants, animals, Spanish 
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towns, etc. In another game tried successfully each member would 
ask a question concerning some phase of Hispanic customs, literature, 
or civilization. Obviously the members must not know about this 
program before the meeting or the questions will assume an en- 
cyclopedic nature. 

A fifth type of program is to have some one review a book re- 
cently arrived in the library. It may be a guest performance or it 
may be done by some member of the society. The writer urges the 
greatest caution with this device lest the program degenerate into a 
review of books reported on in some class. In no case should a book 
be reviewed for which credit has been given in any course. It is ad- 
visable to limit the reviews to books which the sponsor knows have 
not been mentioned or discussed in any way in any course; hence the 
desirability of choosing recent additions to the library. In many cases 
students drop out of language classes because of the exigencies of 
their curricula and, at times, because of schedule impossibilities. 
Sometimes some of these belong to the language club and welcome 
an opportunity to get back into practice by reading another book. The 
writer sees at least two advantages to this program. In the first place 
not all good Spanish students are dramatic material, and consequently 
not all possible future members might appear on guest dramatic pro- 
grams; an outstanding student may be presented to the club in this 
way. In the second place one may gradually build up the tradition 
that all important new books in Spanish are reviewed before Los 
Hispanofilos, or whatever your society may be called. Ultimately 
nonmembers may be invited to these meetings to hear student, not 
teacher, opinion on the new books, when in search of new reading 
material. But it is well to repeat the word of warning given above, 
for one must not make the language club an accessory to any par- 
ticular class. 

A sixth type of program, which last year was included in our 
annual Spanish Night performance, is the declamation contest. Usu- 
ally one has a first-year contest, one for the second year, another for 
the advanced students. Our group offers small prizes, usually a Span- 
ish book, for the winners in each contest. Later we plan still another 
type of program. A member is to take a catalogue of books published 
in Argentina, or Chile, or any other Spanish-American country, and, 
analyzing it, discuss the direction of thought, and the nature of the 
culture, of the country involved. This last may not be reported as a 
program that has succeeded, but an experiment planned for the future. 
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One may readily see that if all these programs are tried once a 
semester there will be little repetition, especially when one takes out 
time for the usual semester social, the annual formal banquet, the 
spring picnic, and usually one initiation ceremony each semester. 
Five of the programs discussed were used in the first semester of the 
1939-40 school year. They did give good results. The writer believes 
that the reason is twofold: in the first place, members—students, not 
teachers—performed ; in the second place, there was a wide variety 
in the programs offered. We shall continue in search of more variety. 


F. O. Apa, Jr. 
LovuISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Ruston, LovuIsiIANA 














THE STATUS OF THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 
IN LOUISIANA 


In 1939-40 Spanish was taught by sixty teachers in thirty-eight 
public high schools to 4,599 students in the state of Louisiana. Twelve 
high schools and twenty-seven teachers were located in New Orleans 
or vicinity, three high schools and seven teachers in Shreveport, two 
high schools and two teachers in Baton Rouge, and two high schools 
and two teachers in Alexandria. Thus half of the high schools offer- 
ing Spanish, thirty-eight of the sixty teachers teaching it, and over 
3,600 of the approximately 4,600 students studying it were concen- 
trated in these four cities. Of these cities, only Shreveport reports 
gains in enrollment, but these gains are by far the largest reported in 
the study. Another interesting point is that the latest gains for Span- 
ish have been made in northern Louisiana, whereas the heaviest re- 
cent losses have occurred in the south of the state. 

In 1935-36 Spanish was taught in forty-seven public high schools 
to some 5,500 students. Since today it is taught in only thirty-eight 
high schools, Spanish has lost a little more than 23 per cent in this 
respect. In the matter of enrollment Spanish has dropped from 5,500 
students in 1935 to 4,599 in 1939, a loss of roughly 16 per cent. 

The figures above led the writer into a study intended to get at 
the underlying reasons for this unfavorable situation. Accordingly a 
questionnaire was devised which it was hoped would show at least 
some of the reasons for this decline. This questionnaire was mailed 
out to every known teacher of Spanish in the public high schools. 
The returns were disappointing in that only twenty-eight of the origi- 
nal sixty came back and some of these were incomplete. 

Of those reporting, only fourteen were teaching four or more 
classes of Spanish. Of the remainder some were teaching three 
classes, some two classes, and others only one. The total number of 
students taught in these classes ranged from seven to well above 
one hundred. No one reported teaching any classes in commercial 
Spanish. 

Ten teachers reported decreases in enrollment ranging from 8 to 
40 per cent, said decreases extending over a period of five years. A 
decrease of 15 per cent was reported most often, which agrees pretty 
well with the percentage of total loss in enrollment. 

Six teachers reported increases of enrollment of from 10 to 60 
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per cent, 10 per cent being reported in five of the six cases. These 
increases were reported from northern Louisiana principally. 

Teachers advanced a great many reasons for this decline, among 
which the following are of some interest and significance: 

1. Freshmen are not allowed to take a foreign language. 

2. Too much is required of beginners. (This presumably refers to 
the state course of study.) 

3. Text is too difficult and old-fashioned. (The text can only be 
changed by a ruling of the State Department of Education.) 

4. Spanish is an elective and required subjects are pushing it out of 
the curriculum. 

5. Students are afraid of real study. 

6. Students are loath to take Spanish because they know that two 
years of a language must be completed before credit will be given. 

7. Students with poor grades in English are advised not to take 

Spanish. 

The courses most often mentioned to which Spanish seems to be 
losing ground are home economics, agriculture, social sciences, and 
commerce. 

In no high school reporting is Spanish or any foreign language 
required for graduation, except in the case of those students who do 
not take home economics, agriculture, or commerce. 

Spanish is most often placed in the social-science group of elec- 
tives. 

Thirteen teachers stated that they had Spanish clubs with an aver- 
age attendance of some twenty-five. In some cases the club was held 
during a regular class period and the attendance was about 100 per 
cent of the enrollment. No club of those reporting was affiliated with 
any local or national Spanish or Spanish-American cultural organi- 
zation. . 

Eleven teachers reported special observance of April 14 and eight 
reported likewise concerning October 12. Only six teachers reported 
use of Spanish and Spanish-American movies in their classes and 
clubs. Some reported that they would like to use them burt had no 
facilities. Twelve teachers reported laying some stress upon Spain’s 
participation in Louisiana history. Twelve teachers also reported 
special Spanish assembly programs. On the other hand several 
teachers reported that they did not even have an auditorium in which 
to present such programs. 

Teachers in the New Orleans schools, which do not use the state- 
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adopted text, expressed satisfaction with the text that they were 
using, but elsewhere in the state uniform dissatisfaction was voiced. 
All would welcome a change to some newer, more up-to-date book 
designed especially for high-school students. 

The estimated number of students failing ranged all the way from 
none to 50 per cent. Eight per cent was most frequently reported. 

About 60 per cent of those who begin Spanish continue on through 
the second year, according to reports from twenty teachers. Eight 
teachers stated that some 30 per cent continued on through the third 
year and three teachers reported that from 10 to 50 per cent completed 
the fourth year. 

The following causes were advanced for failure: (1) crowded cur- 
riculum, (2) lack of interest, (3) lack of ability, (4) student avoids 
subjects requiring study, (5) lack of knowledge of English grammar, 
(6) present-day student unable to concentrate, (7) too many extra- 
curricular activities, (8) not enough material to attract and hold 
interest of student, (9) Spanish not required for graduation. 

In spite of all these things, sixteen of the twenty-eight teachers 
viewed the future optimistically chiefly because Louisiana was close 
to Spanish America, the European war would turn attention to Span- 
ish, and (in one case only) there was a trend toward foreign lan- 
guages. 

Twelve teachers looked out upon the future with misgiving be- 
cause (1) too much is required of students (presumably in the state 
course of study), (2) the text used is too difficult, (3) pupils are de- 
ficient in English, (4) students expect to find Spanish easy, are dis- 
illusioned, and quit. 

When asked to state how the study of Spanish might be extended 
in the state, the following suggestions were made: (1) make use or 
greater use of Spanish movies, Spanish assemblies, field trips to Span- 
ish centers, books, newspapers, and magazines dealing with the back- 
ground of Spanish, lyceum numbers, Spanish correspondence; (2) 
appoint Spanish-speaking teachers; (3) make the first year of Span- 
ish a period of orientation and reward every effort made; (4) begin 
the study of Spanish in the grades;* (5) change from antiquated 
state-adopted texts; (6) encourage teachers to study in Mexico; (7) 
appoint well-qualified teachers ; (8) make more use of direct methods 


1 Spanish is now being taught in the grades in one school in the state. On 
the other hand, more than 5,000 pupils are studying French in the grade schools. 
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in teaching Spanish ; (9) organize the teachers of Spanish; (10) have 
a state-wide celebration of Pan American Day; (11) organize a 
Spanish club; (12) stress the importance of Spanish in Louisiana 
because of its proximity to Spanish America; (13 make Spanish a 
compulsory course and a requirement for college entrance. 

Fourteen teachers reported a strong feeling of co-operation and 
good fellowship among the various language departments. Five re- 
ported in the negative and four reported that Spanish was the only 
foreign language taught. 

Only two teachers reported that the enrollment in Spanish was 
smaller than that of French.? Three stated that it was the same, while 
eleven said that Spanish was much larger, in some cases three and 
four times as large. It was evident from the replies that Spanish and 
French are rarely taught in the same high school and that in the few 
cases where this is true, the Spanish classes were usually larger than 
the French classes. 

Sixteen teachers said that the attitude of the school administra- 
tion was favorable toward the teaching of foreign languages. Six re- 
ported the attitude as indifferent. Several failed to answer. 

Eight teachers belonged to some professional, scholarly, or peda- 
gogical organization. Only one confessed to any contributions to 
journals. The remaining nineteen did not belong to any organization 
of this character. 

On the other hand, only thirteen definitely stated that they would 
support and attend meetings of a Louisiana chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

Sixteen teachers reported that Spanish was their major in college. 
Seven gave it as their minor. Apparently two neither majored nor 
minored in it. Three did not answer the question. 

A consideration of the data given above will make clear the fact 
that there are at least three problems involved in this matter. These 
are: (1) the curriculum, (2) the text and course content, and (3) 
the teacher. 

There is very little we can do about problem number one. The 
new curriculum is here and bids fair to remain indefinitely. It is too 
firmly entrenched with its practical appeal for us to make any “de- 
mands” upon it that will be of any immediate effect. In many in- 


2In 1935-36 the total enrollment in French in the public high schools was 
7,834 as compared with 5,487 in Spanish. 
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stances schools are today being directed by men who have very un- 
pleasant memories of foreign-language experience, and yet, only a 
small number of the teachers reporting for this study mentioned any 
discrimination against the teaching of foreign languages. Perhaps a 
great deal could be done by organizing our efforts toward educating 
the public, the school board, and the school administration. But this 
is a slow process. In the immediate future we must capitalize to the 
fullest extent upon the renewed interest in Latin-American trade and 
thus save Spanish in many schools now contemplating its discon- 
tinuance. 

In passing, it might be said that Spanish teachers have little 
quarrel with the professed aims of the new curriculum. They believe 
with the curriculum experts that the abilities and aptitudes of the 
child should be determined as early as possible and that he should 
then be placed where he will be successful and happy. What they do 
object to is the present instability and uncertainty of the whole setup 
which in its inadequacy attempts to solve its problems by compromise 
and retreat thereby penalizing the conscientious teacher of subject 
matter and causing the loss of many fine scholarly minded students 
in the general rush to easier and more “practical” work. Far greater 
sums of money must be expended in the public schools for testing, 
counseling, vocational guidance, and curriculum diversification if 
grave injustices to the individual and the nation are to be avoided. 
Under such a system, fairly administered, the competent teacher of 
Spanish has no fears regarding the future. 

Problem number two, the state-adopted basic text and the state 
course of study, can be solved almost at once by united effort on the 
part of all teachers. The text must be changed and the course of 
study revised so as to allow opportunities for many kinds of work 
that will arouse the student’s enthusiasm and hoid it. There are an 
infinite number of these resources which can be called upon by the 
alert teacher and due allowance in time should be made in the course 
of study for them. Surely some commercial Spanish should be taught 
in New Orleans, since it is the number-one Latin-American port, and 
yet not one teacher of those reporting mentioned a class stressing 
Spanish commercial practice. 

And then there is problem number three, the teacher. Louisiana 
probably has no more incompetent or ill-prepared teachers than any 
other state. But there are bound to be some. And yet, one must be 
careful to make a distinction between the temporarily ill-prepared 
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teacher who loves her work and is enthusiastic and industrious, and 
the teacher, incompetent or otherwise, who is teaching to make a 
living. There are even excellent teachers from the standpoint of 
preparation who are doing a very poor job because they have lost 
their enthusiasm and love for the subject. Oftentimes this is due to 
circumstances to some extent beyond their control. It would be better 
for Spanish to be rid of those who are irremediably incompetent or 
who have lost their enthusiasm. Others who might very well go are 
those who more or less by accident or even against their will have 
fallen into the teaching of Spanish. It is believed that there now 
- exists a sufficiency of good teachers of Spanish and it is no longer 
necessary to put up with any other kind. But the prime requisites 
are love of Spanish and enthusiastic teaching. It is hard for those 
teachers who love Spanish second to nothing else to imagine any 
other kind of teacher. But when one thinks of the number who do 
not belong to the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, who 
never attend any kind of professional meeting or make any contribu- 
tion to journals, and who never so much as give these matters a 
passing thought, one must admit there are perhaps some who may 
fall into this classification. 

But what can the able, enthusiastic teachers do to help the cause 
of Spanish? First of all, they can organize and associate themselves 
actively with the A.A.T.S. They can help to promote every effort 
made by the Association for the good of Spanish teaching. They can 
secure a suitable text and revise the state course of study so as to 
present the course in the most interesting way possible. They can 
seek out and use every device to create and retain interest. Every 
teacher knows that it is much easier to create interest than it is to 
hold it. That is where most of us fall down. And it must be admitted 
here that our own unwillingness to bow to changing conditions has 
played a part in the loss of the interest with which most students 
approach the study of the language. Perhaps some of us consider it 
beneath our dignity to do so. Nevertheless we shall have to do so 
if we expect to survive. 

Ideally, no doubt, there should be a course in general language 
for all students, but the chances of putting in such a course ahead of 
public speaking, dramatics, and radio are very poor. Lacking this 
course we must use the first year of Spanish as a period of orientation 
in which everyone learns something and is rewarded for it. There 
will still be time for more solid work in the second year and for that 
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matter the class could be conducted on the contract plan based upon 
relative abilities and individual interests. It would be far better for 
every student who takes Spanish to continue on through two or three 
years learning the things he really wants to learn and complete the 
course with a feeling of satisfaction and friendliness than to turn out 
a few excellent students. However, there is no reason why a few 
excellent students still could not be turned out under the contract 
plan. In the past we have tried to go too fast, attempting vainly to 
fit the student to the course, rather than the course to the student. 
We have spent far too little time upon the things that are naturally 
attractive to students and far too much time upon things that they 
normally dislike. The very same things that attracted us to Spanish 
will attract students today. Of course all of us, looking back, will 
agree that we ourselves had too little of the things we liked, unless 
we were very fortunate in teacher and school. Now, if we will only 
have the courage to break the lock-step and dare to attempt to give 
the things every student wants, we will survive. How on earth could 
Spanish fail to interest anyone in this day of radio, phonograph, 
motion pictures, Pan American Union, Pan American Cartel, and 
other things too numerous to mention? Students will remember 
“Cielito Lindo” and “Alla en el Rancho Grande” long after they have 
forgotten even the present indicative of hablar. And best of all, they 
will look back upon Spanish with a distinct feeling of pleasure, satis- 
faction, and friendliness. 


G. B. RoBerts 


SOUTHWESTERN Lour!sIANA INSTITUTE 
LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA 














GENERAL SURVEY OF THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


Inspired in a vital interest in the study of the language, literature, 
and civilization of Spain and the Latin Americas and recognizing the 
growing importance of the study of Latin-American affairs in the 
United States, the University of Chattanooga, in the spring of 1940, 
undertook a “General Survey of the Study of Spanish, together with 
Information Concerning Courses in Latin-American Subjects, in the 
Colleges, Junior Colleges, and Universities of the South.” 

Questionnaires were sent to all of the above-mentioned institu- 
tions on the various (1939) lists of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

The information asked for in the questionnaire was as follows : total 
registration in Spanish; the number of full-time persons teaching 
Spanish ; those teaching part time, with the number of hours devoted 
to the same for the latter (between the academic years 1935-36 and 
1939-40, inclusive). Regarding the teaching of Latin-American sub- 
jects during the academic year 1939-40: Courses in Spanish-Ameri- 
can literature, number of hours per term (semester or quarter), 
whether conducted in Spanish or English, and registration. Courses 
in commercial Spanish, number of hours per term, and registration. 
Titles of all courses in the Spanish department, with registration 
for 1939-40. Additional courses (with registration) in other de- 
partments that touch Latin-American subjects—such as geography, 
history, economics, political science, etc. Whether Portuguese is 
taught in the institution and, if so, titles of courses, with registration. 
Number of volumes, in Spanish, in the Latin-American section of the 
college or university library, and those in Portuguese. 

The replies, distributed as they are, may be held suggestive of a 
valuable cross section of the total group to whom the questionnaires 
were sent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


Universities Four-year 
and Senior Junior Nonmember Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 


Questionnaires sent ..........cecseseees 140 52 19 211 
Questionnaires answered................. 80 15 11 106 
Geographical distribution, by states, of on — _ — 
answers 
SEY Uc rcepoccakeauesnsnebcabBet 8 (3)* 0 0 8 
DEED abicbvoviccdecébedapnd tabbed 4 1 0 5 
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Universities Four-year 
and Senior Junior Nonmember Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 


I iicctinedasasemisédveennsanel 7 4(2)* 2(1)* 13 
PD. x cncadhetessccentenbatuten 7 (4)* 2 (1)* 1 10 
RIED ‘ktnccveteesentesedeeseenea 7 0 0 7 
SED wa veevees.ciccccmeeneeebees 5 2 1 8 
TT oe 9 0 0 9 
I ED oo css candaonswnnswenne 6 (1)* 0 1 7 
0 ree eer le 9 (1)* 2 2 13 
TEE  Weentieancs<eetsasepnasateieal 11 3 4(1)* 18 
HE, i.e ears una bec menace eae 7 1 0 8 
106 

Total offering no Spanish........... oF 3 2 14 
SRR CER Ts 0 05065525515 s0aseesbbebiaubbabsaeneasaebet 92 


* Those offering no Spanish. One of these, at least, has added it for 1940-41. 
t Five of these are teachers’ colleges. 


REGISTRATION FIGURES AND DATA ON SPANISH FACULTIES OF THE 92 
ANSWERING INSTITUTIONS WHERE SPANISH Is TAUGHT 


Universities Four-year 
and Senior Junior Nonmember Total 
Total enrollment in Spanish Colleges = Colleges Colleges 
(1938-39 and 1939-40) 
DED cccaccbuséabcoterasenieks 40 6 4 50 
SE 4s ccadcvawheiscerante Lie 20 3 2 25 
ig ER o> eR pMae EEA ge Bh 1 0 0 1 
No figures, 1938-39 ................ ll 2 3 16 
92 
Five-year period 1935-36 through 1939-40 ou 
Ds... ven ebncneteeaes oa 38 4 4 46 
DD. «02. casecwscdebemincoesaatane’ 17 2 3 22 
SRI :n:0-<:stnncae eesrieticis Mame Gasca 3 0 0 3 
No figures for the period............ 14 5 2 21 
92 
Instructors (1939-40) 
Full-time Spanish only ............. 17 4 3 
Part-time Spanish only ............. 21 6 5 
ee 55 SES acai vo co cee eekeb owen 34 1 1 
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Universities 
and Senior 
Colleges 
Over ten full-time instructors........ 1 
Six to ten full-time instructors....... 2 
Three full-time instructors .......... 7 
Two full-time instructors ........... 8 
One full-time instructor ............. 32 
Total full-time instructors aside 
i ee ee sc wenckdtenestebecbasee ss 
Increase in full-time instructors for 
the five-year period ............... 5 
CE Ee ere 3 
GR NO 56. nn cdnedebatsesenee 36 
No figures for the entire five-year 
MEE Xhecocseuroceuceuswesaseves 11 


TEACHING OF LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE, COMMERCIAL SPANISH, 
AND PORTUGUESE 


Universities 

and Senior 

Colleges 
Latin-American literature taught*........ 40 
Cesta Be BR o.oo cccccccccccccces 15 
ee Re rere 8 
Partly in English, partly in Spanish...... 16 
PD ada whoa cake vike choke aboods vate 1 
Commercial Spanish taught ............. 22 


Both Latin-American literature and com- 
mercial Spanish taught as separate 


SS Fob sdk un dt oncnsnscnbhssbesvers 16 
Latin-American literature taught and com- 

mercial Spanish not taught............. 24 
Commercial Spanish taught and Latin- 

American literature not taught......... 5 
EE coc cccasckddbes ovenbsees 28 


Junior 
Colleges 


woroocco 


Junior 
Colleges 


coco! Oo 


Four-year 





Nonmember Total 


Colleges 


sooo oe 


Four-year 


1% | Seune 


Sau 


Bl s 


Nonmember Total 


Colleges 
4 


one = | 


44 


16 
9 
18 
1 
44 
25 


17 


92 


* Several report weaving this material of Latin-American literature and commercial 
Spanish into other courses, where no separate courses are offered. Some of these say that 
they are offering these courses for the first time in 1940-41 and some offer them only in 


alternate years. 
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Universities Four-year 
and Senior Junior Nonmember Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 
Pastas GRE. ocikccccccccccccecsbtes 2t 0 0 2 


+ And another reports “Not regularly.” 


CoursEs OFFERED IN THE DEPARTMENTS OF SPANISH 


Universities Four-year 
and Senior Junior Nonmember Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 
Elementary (beginning and first-year 


GE Actocccicscis dive ctervetsi 71 10 9 90 
PRMD cc ecccccccccdecseeweuceauen 60 10 8 78 
A ee ee 29 0 0 29 
Survey courses in Spanish literature...... ee 0 1 36 
Latin-American literature and that of cer- 

tain South American countries......... 15* 0 3 18 
Composition and conversation............ 29 1 2 32 
Geta BD os cicccccdvecddvcccedevseetes 15 0 0 15 
Cervantes and Don Quijote............+5. 8 0 0 8 
Ge EEE ccc cccentenseccnscéeceetesus 2 0 0 2 
Nineteenth-century literature............. 5 1 3 9 
Spanish Romanticism ................+0. 4 0 0 4 
ees 1 0 0 1 
Seer ae ee 1 0 0 1 
Modern and contemporary Spanish litera- 

OE vic siehsacmbaheiekedweseeoieeen 7 0 3 10 
Spanish drama and fiction................ 2 0 1 3 
BRET «0 ascenscncence sdebacencanecnaness 17 0 0 17 
BEET = saccnedbbdeaseontcniansiananennt 14 0 0 14 
DN. on ik uk +stateah +: Céaanatiabbes 2 0 0 2 
PR etikinss +s catietinss nes cbsutthansss 4 0 0 4 
RED - oe05ssecnsusueeusaneeecuiens 1 0 0 1 
eee Arian o* 1 0 10 
History of Spain, in Spanish............. 1 0 0 1 
SN CRRIIEID: diicGn ec censesicconasons 5 0 0 5 
Civilization of Spanish world............ 3 0 0 3 
Spanish prose and poetry............+0+. 1 0 0 1 
Methods of teaching modern foreign lan- 

SN es | eee ST 6 0 0 6 
Contemporary essay in Spain and Hispanic 

Mee {2 6vccccvcdbsessocosatescenenns 1 0 0 1 
Delentis Bp 2. civcccvasccdoscgesecs 1 0 0 1 
ee fen eee 2 0 0 2 
IG, si nedsceceeeesvensosecenned 1 0 0 1 
DG: | fh. ot de etereaekde sate benbel 1 0 1 
Dee CUO no ScanvcscceBbosvceccs y 0 0 2 


* Aside from the report above see courses under Latin-American literature and com- 
mercial above. t No period specified. 
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Universities Four-year 
and Senior Junior Nonmember Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 


Those giving only first-year college Span- 


ish and/or third-year ...............-- 2 1 2 5 
Those giving only second-year and/or one 

OeD GI uk Savcdccncediveccecds 3 1 0 4 
Those giving only two years—through ele- 

mentary and intermediate .............. 6 6 1 13 


ADDITIONAL Courses LISTED IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS THAT TOUCH 
LaTIN-AMERICAN SuBJECTS* 
Universities Four-year 


and Senior Junior Nonmember Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 


SERS Aid ciadlicnesthinataanetese oe 10 0 0 10 
Educational psychology ................. 0 1 0 1 
hs in o5d eeaisecniubbhivededas 16 2 2 20 
EY. alt tenth 6s en meals iosiewen 3 0 0 3 
Government and political science......... 6 2 0 8 
DET eikérdsavcdebanessescuh sontnes os 55 2 4 61 
Latin-American relationships ............ 7 0 1 8 
tt Pe acccidbadetecdsthecteosess 2 1 0 3 
We CD Ho clin ccddec cadesncsesee 0 1 0 1 


* Others list incidental ones; some gave no report. 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN THE LATIN-AMERICAN SECTION OF THE COLLEGE OR 
University Lisrary, INCLUDING THOSE WHERE No SpanisH Is TAuGuT 
Universities Four-year 
and Senior Junior Nonmember Total 


Colleges Colleges Colleges 
Volumes in Spanish 


i ocveliccsssneteedueienes 3 0 0 3 
Cth lG ntith ede deaditibpeoccbsodoadece 1 0 0 1 
SE Utbatedcbosctkmhnchadpaatinns 3 0 0 3 
AG titan cbidghad dinedusbidhneeece 2 0 0 2 
RF  OEereees oar 2 0 0 2 
DE Send cheeedndeetaveddnenns Cent 4 0 0 4 
i Ci cilt obey Gkeebiccdnensackes 2 0 0 2 
DN cktbdccacehnetedhshdneeeserted 4 0 1 5 
DE tcc ans tedaes débebidnmsibeces 4 1 1 6 
Tits. cpcnns ccakediniibh beetmuede 8 1 2 11 
i iijctinesdiecsbavenemiadbesous 9 2 0 1i 
TD ccocolendsensbeséesesense 8 2 0 10 
Mt Dstccucebedtnnbaeessédreneoeses 4 3 0 7 
ey ec casnnonnton 18 2 5 
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Universities Four-year 
and Senior Junior Nonmember Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 
Volumes in Portuguese 


EE nonce uals dua neepdcmelia 2 0 0 2 
SE tenn din tos w vein aint niacin 1 0 0 1 
SUED Gc abisnseescesedéstnusommenaans 8 0 1 9 
Sele ovckescesensacescuteueeeeaneel 6 0 0 6 
BENE cnens shédteias és bbe badakeenen % 9 2 47 
No definite report ..........cseceeeees 19 2 6 27 

92 


* University of Texas and Duke replied that it was impossible to estimate. Duke re- 
ferred to Resources of Southern Libraries. . 


REGISTRATION IN THE First Two YEARS OF SPANISH FOR THE 
AcaDEMIc YEAR 1939-40* 


Universities Four-year 
and Senior Junior Nonmember Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 


First year (per term—quarter or semester) 


SO Oe... .nccsndnakvesnenennanans 1 0 0 1 
SEE “a concieane Webscéasnsonadabeoeck 5 0 0 5 
SE cs cdvcbbusiedivedatandeaeavies 1 0 0 1 
eS 3 0 0 3 
GE nine vectsdscuncsetusteteatacts 17 0 1 18 
TEE. sndemstens enenesenssnetubsannts 21 2 4 27 
BANG TE GP ventcennsatsdsdiostéacets 17 5 3 25 
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Second year (per term—quarter or semes- 
ter) 

Pe ikkecccoscacccencesuaesennied 1 0 0 1 
DT -cctonencedséousaceeneuenes 1 0 0 1 
DT cvnescacouucetesstqqustasuhenes 4 0 0 4 
FOE wok cddcccvbedbitetesebieltiia 2 0 0 2 
ee 8 0 2 10 
GED in} wsinkenecentandeestuematenneel 20 1 3 24 
BOs OO SD ccccccnecesantatecetennes 27 9 2 38 
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* These figures do not include the commercial school or the extension work in one 


institution. They do include those of the high-school students in one junior college involving, 
in the latter, 15-20 students each year. 
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MortTatity RATE IN PERCENTAGES FOR FIRST-YEAR SPANISH FROM THE 
First SEMESTER (OR QUARTER) THROUGH THE Last ONE 
OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1939-40 


Universities Four-year 
Percentages (inclusive) and Senior Junior Nonmember Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 

SE si od. s ice widindes nn kite ena eealas 0 1 0 1 
tl di. nt ead sacbendnaneotneuabbbeekets 1 1 2 
| _AeiPnaie EEREI>eRP cS ap En 1 0 1 2 
LL ee errr ere eee ee 1 0 0 1 
SE ecad chad annnnde es ou eee ai Rew eae 3 0 1 4 
ee eee try a= Fae Ee 2 0 0 2 
SP ee rt ee eer 6 0 0 6 
i dinis chibi unecnaninecweunecenmkedee 6 1 1 8 
EES err ee ee os Neyere ae 6 1 0 7 
DPE Saksidsiddebintasbaseeemeeeaese ss 6 3 2 11 
DE Dhictuhkehnnsetsaceketnssouaneeneal 2 1 1 a 
WE epatehwaeetabescccecdeusscemmsenanans a 1 0 5 
te oe es ea euh ea anata emit 15 1 1 17 
el rere 15 4 1 20 
ID Sibi os cide ce cBedibesennves 1(+2%) 0 1(+9%) 2 
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TERRELL TATUM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 
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PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
December 27-28, 1940 


ALBUQUERQUE AND SANTA Fz, New Mexico 
HEADQUARTERS AT ALVARADO HOTEL IN ALBUQUERQUE 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 
9:00 A.M. Meeting of Executive Council 
9:00 A.M. Registration, Alvarado Hotel 
9:30 A.M. Morning Session, Hotel Assembly Room 
Presiding: F. M. KercHEvIL_e, University of New Mexico, 
President A.A.T.S. 

Greetings by officers of the city of Albuquerque and officers of the New 
Mexico and Rio Grande chapters. Brief words of welcome by Richard 
Olmsted and Carl A. Tyre of Rio Grande Chapter and by Antonio Re- 
bolledo and Fernando Salaz of the New Mexico Chapter. 

10:00 A.M. Presentation of papers, each of twenty minutes’ length 

“Galdés y el nuevo mundo,” ANTon1o HERAS 


“Literary Criticism in the Comedies of Bretén de los Herreros,” C. B. 
QUALIA 


Special Spanish and Mexican music 


“Tres etapas en la dramatizacién de una leyenda: ‘La Campana de 
Huesca,’” Jost M. pe OsMA 


“Latin Americans Look at Anglo—North American Literature,” Joun 
T. Rem 


Brief reports of committees. Announcement of special convention com- 
mittees 


Special announcements, Guy B. Cotsurn 
12:30-1:30 P.M. Luncheon. Special “chapter” luncheons 


1:30 P.M. Afternoon session, Alvarado Hotel. Presentation of papers, 
each of twenty minutes’ length 
Chairman: Cart A. Tyre 


“La obra dramatica de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz,” Arturo Torres- 


RfosEco 

“The Dance of the Conquistadores at Chichicastenango,” ALFrrep 
CoESTER 

Special Spanish and Mexican music 
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2:30 P.M. Brief discussion papers of five minutes’ length 


Each paper on various problems in the field of teaching Hispanic 
and Portuguese languages and literatures. These brief papers will be 
followed by discussion led for the most part by experienced teachers 
of Spanish in junior and senior high schools. Epira E. Pence, 
Moderator. 

“Facilities and Problems of Research,” RAMON Martinez Lépez 


“Diphthongization in the Spanish of the Anglo-North American,” D. L. 
CANFIELD 

“Radio and the Teaching of Spanish,” STEPHEN ScaAToRI 

“Spanish and Extracurricular Activities—Spoken Spanish,” Juan R. 
CASTELLANO ' 

“The Teaching of Portuguese in the United States,” A. R. Lopes 


“Talking Moving Pictures and Spanish Teaching,” Terrett Louise 
Tatum AND RutH Peck 


3:30 P.M. Special conducted excursion by automobile to Isleta 


Isleta is one of the largest, oldest, and most picturesque Indian pu- 
eblos. The excursion also passes throug the villages of Pajarito and 
Los Chavez. Co-chairmen of arrangements: R. M. DuNCAN AND 
A. R. Lopes. Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce, Lulacs, and Civic 
Clubs in charge of excursion. 


7:00 P.M. Banquet (informal), Alvarado Hotel Main Dining Hall 


Master of Ceremonies: RicHARD OLMSTED 


Greetings to the delegates from the Honorable John E. Miles, Gover- 
nor of New Mexico; Dr. James F. Zimmerman, President of the 
University of New Mexico; Honorable Clyde Tingley, Mayor of 
Albuquerque; Mrs. Grace Corrigan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for New Mexico; and other officers of the co-host chap- 
ters to be selected later. Chairman of arrangements: FERNANDO 
SALAZ 

Introduction of Honored Guests, S—Nor Vicror Pesguerra, Mexican 
Vice-Consul 


Presidential Address, F. M. KercHEVILLE 
Special Spanish, Mexican, and Indian music 
Special announcements of Saturday’s program 


9:00 P.M. Moving Pictures 





Special showing of M.G.M. technicolor travel talking films, Kimo (In- 
dian) Theater. All persons attending the meeting are guests of the 
Albuquerque Theaters, Inc. Official in charge of group, Gray- 
pon S. DeLaAnpb 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 
8:00 A.M. Special “chapter” breakfasts 
9:00 A.M. Presentation of papers, each of twenty minutes’ length 
Chairman: ANTONIO REBOLLEDO 
“Los nombres del pavo en el dialecto nuevomejicano,” L. B. KippLe 


“El paisaje en la poesia de Guillermo Valencia,” Cartos Garcra- 
PRADA 


Special Spanish and Mexican music 
“The Characters of Pio Baroja,” Dwicut L. BoLincrr 
“Trends in Argentine Drama,” W. K. Jones 
Special necessary announcements 
10:30 A.M. Brief conducted tour of the University of New Mexico 
campus and a visit to the new Library and Spanish Room 
11:00 A.M. Business Meeting 
Resolutions Committee, reports from the National Treasurer, Guy B. 
CotzurN, and National Chapter Adviser, ELEANor Peters. Brief 
reports and specific recommendations by National Committee Chair- 
men: C. B. Quatia, RAMON Martinez Lopez, Cartos Garcia- 
Prapa, STUART CUTHBERTSON, MARJORIE JOHNSTON, RutH PEcK, 


W. K. Jones, C. A. Tyre, and Joun T. Rem. Report of Election 
Ballot Counting Committee 


12:30-1:30 P.M. Luncheon 
1:30 P.M. Tour 
Leave Alvarado Hotel for a conducted caravan to Santa Fe, the 
capital of New Mexico, by way of Alameda to the town of Bernalillo 
and the runis of the Indian village of Kuaua, where the Spanish lan- 
guage was first taught in 1540-41 in what is now the territory of the 


United States, through the villages of Algodones, Angostura, to Santa 
Fe 


3:30 P.M. Afternoon Session, Santa Fe, Auditorium of the new Art 
Museum 


Chairman: RoBerta KInG 

Greetings from officials in Santa Fe 

Brief discussion papers of five minutes’ length: 

“Historical Backgrounds in the Teaching of Spanish,” Acariro Rey 
“Some Practical Hints for Improvement of Teaching,” L. O. Wricut 


“Obstacles and Aids in Integration of High-School and College Work,” 
Stuart CUTHBERTSON AND W. H. SHOEMAKER 


“Selective Outside Readings in Spanish,” Joun N. Prrraro 
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“Teaching of Spanish in the Grades,” Marjorie JoHNSTON 
“Permanent Work in Latin-American Relations,” F. M. KercHEviL_e 
Greetings by the president-elect of the A.A.T.S. 

Special announcements and Spanish music 


5:00 P.M. Brief tour of the old Governor’s Palace 


Spanish, Mexican, and Anglo territorial governor’s home and mu- 
seum, on the historic Plaza of old Santa Fe. 


5:30 P.M. High tea, main dining room, La Fonda 


Famous hotel and inn built upon the site of the original “fonda” at 
the end of the Santa Fe Trail. 


Special Spanish and Latin-American music. Chairman: FRANCES 
DouGLas 


6:30 P.M. Return to Albuquerque 


Depart from La Fonda for the return trip to Albuquerque by way 
of Madrid, New Mexico, site of the famous “luminarios” and cele- 
brated Christmas lights. 


9:30 P.M. Fiesta y Gran Baile 


Arrive at the Alvarado Hotel, Albuquerque, for the final “Fiesta” 
and “Gran Baile” in costume (if you do not have or cannot obtain a 
special costume you will be welcome to the “fiesta”). New Mexico 
Lulacs and Albuquerque and Civic Club guests will dress in “fiesta” 
costume. Spanish, Mexican, and Indian music and dances furnished by 
the United States Coronado Commission. Strolling “trovadores,” Span- 
ish, Mexican, and Indian dances including “La Varsoviana,” “La Polka,” 
“La Raspa,” “El Jarabe Tapatio,” and many others. Master of cere- 
monies, A. L. Campa. “Fin de la Fiesta” and “Despedida.” Songs by 
the group, “Las Majfianitas,” etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Most members will undoubtedly drive to Albuquerque with friends in 
a “share-expense plan.” This will result in great saving to groups of 
people coming from the same vicinity over the United States. Owners of 
cars should send out notices and contact prospective visitors at once. For 
those who come by rail and bus, special round-trip Christmas rates will be 
available. 

In many cases leaders of groups and chapter officials in cities may con- 
tract for a special bus. Tentative plans for special buses are being made 
by the Spanish teachers in several large cities. These plans should be 
carefully worked out and announced in advance. Please make suggestions 
to your chapter officers. 
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Albuquerque is located on U.S. Highways 66 and 85 transcontinental, 
hard-surfaced, all-weather roads, is on the main line of the Santa Fe 
railway, and is served by the TWA main airline, and the Greyhound and 
Santa Fe Trailway bus lines. 

The Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce, the League of United Latin 
American Citizens, the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and other civic and service 
clubs are being contacted and will co-operate in furnishing cars and drivers 
for the special tours to Isleta and Santa Fe. If it is at all possible, all 
delegates and paid-up members of the Association will be furnished trans- 
portation free. However, it may be necessary to pay a nominal “share 
expense” fee to help pay the gas and oil. If this is necessary I am sure 
all will be more than willing to co-operate. 

Discussion leaders and chairmen either presenting brief reports, serv- 
ing as meeting chairmen, or acting as official committee of welcome, in- 
clude the following: the officers of the national A.A.T.S. and of the Rio 
Grande and New Mexico chapters. A partial tentative list includes the 
following, and others may be added later (if amy name has been inad- 
vertently omitted please excuse the error): Ruth Kennedy, Ruth Peck, 
Graydon S. DeLand, Guy B. Colburn, Roberta King, Mary Eleanor Peters, 
Frances Douglas, Carlos Garcia-Prada, John T. Reid, James O. Swain, 
Richard Olmsted, Carl A. Tyre, Fernando Salaz, Antonio Rebolledo, Mar- 
jorie Johnston, C. B. Qualia, Louis Hernandez, Esther Brown, Mathilde 
Alonzo, Dora Russell, Kitty Montoya, Marie I. Sena, Shirley Feather, 
Josefina Escajeda, W. K. Jones, Ramén Martinez Lépez, Carlita Sanchez, 
Helen Nicholson, and all other officers and Executive Council members, 
editor and associate editors of H1spanza, who plan to attend. 


RESERVATIONS 


As stated before, the official headquarters of the National Convention 
will be the Alvarado Hotel, Albuquerque, New Mexico. I would advise the 
delegates to make reservations at the earliest possible moment. Rates at 
the Alvarado to those attending the convention are as follows: single 
room without bath, $1.50; double room without bath, $2.50; single room 
with bath, $2.50; double room with bath, $3.50. A third bed in rooms 
will be $1.00 additional. 

Although all meetings (except those in Santa Fe) and the final “Fiesta” 
will be held at the Alvarado Hotel, special breakfasts, luncheons, and other 
events may be held at other hotels in Albuquerque. Among the best of 
these are the following: 

The new Spanish-style Hilton Hotel, whose rates are: room with 
double bed and combination tub and shower, from $2.00 to $3.00, with 
$1.00 added to this price for two people; only a limited supply of $2.00 
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rooms; twin-bed rooms, from $4.00 to $5.00; all rooms furnished with 
bath. 

The unique Indian-style Franciscan Hotel, whose rates are: single 
room, $1.50 to $2.50; double room, $2.00 to $3.50. 

The El Fidel Hotel, whose rates are: single or double room with 
shower bath, $2.00 to $2.50; single or double room with tub bath, $2.50 
to $3.50; and room with twin beds and bath, $3.50 to $4.00. 

In addition to the hotels mentioned above, Albuquerque has other good 
hotels and many new modern, first-class tourist camps. Among the best 
of these are the following: the De Anza Lodge, El Vado Courts, King’s 
Rest, Spanish Gardens, and the Pueblo Bonito Courts, with rates from 
$1.50 to $3.00 per day. 

Please write at your earliest possible convenience and make reserva- 
tions at one of the hotels or tourist courts. 

It should be needless to remind the members that if you have not done 
so you may either send your annual dues of $2.00 to Guy B. Colburn, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fresno State College, Fresno, California, or you 
may pay the dues when you come to the meeting. 

Remember, please, to send your news items at once to Mary Eleanor 
Peters, Chapter Adviser, 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San Mateo, California. 

Manuscripts of the papers read should be handed direct to the Editor 
of Hispania, or carbon copies sent in advance to Alfred Coester, P. O. 
Box 1725, Stanford University. The February issue of H1sPANra gives 
as accurate a picture as possible of the annual meeting. This is possible 
only when ail speakers co-operate in this manner. 


B.L.M. 
DEAR FRIENDS AND MEMBERS, 


I sincerely wish I might extend to each of you a personal invitation 
to attend the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting in New Mexico. We have 
prepared to entertain you and hope to see each of you in Albuquerque. I 
take this opportunity once mor to send you my personal and professional 
invitation and sincere best wishes. 

If possible, plan to spend a few days after the meeting touring New 
Mexico or take the special trip to Old Mexico. See the November News 
Letter. 


Hoping to have the pleasure of greeting you personally in Albuquer- 
que on Friday, December 27, I am 


Yours truly, 
F. M. KercHevi._e 
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WINNERS OF A.A.T.S. MEDALS, SCHOOL YEAR 1939-40* 
— Arizona 


Mansfeld Junior High School (Miss Pfouts), Arline Ria 
University of Arizona (Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald), Virginia 
Culin, R. B. Morrow, Barbara White, Margaret Smith 


California 
Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills High School (Mr. John C. Padilla), Elaine Halperin, 
Jack Randall; (Mr. Victor M. Seine), Andrew Bowman, Jean 
Newman, Helen Safstrom 
Inglewood 
Inglewood High School (Miss Edna F. Foster), Alice Jean Irving 
Long Beach 
Woodrow Wilson High School (Miss Ruth Oxley), Louise Bennett 
Los Angeles 
Belmont High School (Miss Hazel Power), Edward Eberhardt 
J. H. Francis Polytechnic High School (Miss Alice M. Hindson), 
Ralph Oden, Betty Valerio 
George Washington High School (Miss Eleanor Borun), Elizabeth 


Whitfield; (Miss Lulu W. Draper), Frankie Bantum, Helen Bre- 
dahl 


Piedmont 

Piedmont High School (Mrs. Harford Sharon), Lorna Ruth Goodman 
San Mateo 

San Mateo Junior College (Miss Mary Eleanor Peters), Doris John- 

son, June McKenney 

Stanford University 

Stanford University (Mr. R. J. Michels), Miss W. Ellis McKellar 
Taft 

Taft Union High School (Miss Sarah Bailar), Norma Barnes 


Colorado 
Denver 
East High School (Mrs. A. Lopez Knecht), Anne Colburn, Marylyn 
Herr, Betty Jackson, Enid Moore, John Quimby, Margaret Theo- 
bold, Mary Louise Tulley, Mary Williams 


North High School (Miss Myrtie T. Campbell), Norma Kindig, John 
H. Wilson 


*The name of the teacher who awarded the medal is given in parentheses. 
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Indiana 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College (Agnes M. Brady), Margaret Black, 
Charlotte Nardine 
Illinois 
Evanston 
Northwestern University (Professor Edwin B. Place), Pearl Jane 
Edelen, Frank Prior Hebblethwaite 


Kansas 
Olathe 
St. John Memorial High School (Miss Joyce A. Brown), Constance 
Snepp 
Minnesota 
Winnona 
College of Saint Teresa (M. K. Petty), Lily O’Donnell, Elizabeth 
Wild 
Missouri 
Columbia 


Stephens College (Miss Martha Logan), Mary Martha Gilbert 
Kansas City 


Pasco High School (Miss Nell M. Cody), Allan Pringle, Edgar 


Simpkins 
New York 
New York De Witt Clinton, Herbert Esk- 

Benjamin Franklin, Joseph Wie- witt, Robert Weber 

senthal Evander Childs, Annette Leven- 
George Washington, Joseph Cia- thal 

nolella Morris, Silvio Bartolomei, Da- 
Haaren, Louise Jeffers vid J. Reiner 
Commerce, Salvatore Aiello James Monroe, Lawrence Hir- 

: : son 
High School of Music and Ast, Walton, Beverly Bierman 

aged hase Abraham Lincoln, Millicent Fel 
Julia Richman, Barbara Bom- din ne eee E 

bard 


Alexander Hamilton, Simon 
Viejo 

Bay Ridge—Zenia Sacks 

Boys, Sheldon Newman 

Eastern District, Ida Breger 


Stuyvesant, Hugo Gianotti 
Straubenmuller Textile, Thelma 
Vilar 


Wadleigh, Jeanne Brown 


Washington Irving, Gloria Bushwick, Anna Mandracchia 
Kingsley Erasmus Hall—Carmen Vila 

Christopher Columbus, Philip Franklin K. Lane, Constance 
Zulli 


Fein 
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Girls’, Selma Sturm 

Girls’ Commercial, Margery 
Balke 

James Madison, Bertha Guil- 
hempe 

Lafayette, Lorain Rosenberg 

New Utrecht, Alfred Pedersen 

Samuel J. Tilden, Sarah Koltun 

Thomas Jefferson, Millie Spiegel 

Andrew Jackson, Dorothy Pen- 
namacoor 

Bayside, Virginia Johnson 

Far Rockaway, Bessie G. Romas 


Jamaica, Eugene Spangler 

Long Island City, Manuela Ro- 
mero 

Newton, Dominick D’Agui 

Richmond Hill, Marion Hedden- 
dorf 

William Cullen Bryant, Vincent 
Zago 

Curtis, Rita Keniery 

New Dorp, Rollanda Amos 

Port Richmond, Myron Kantor 

Tottenville, Gertrude Locker 

Townsend Harris, name not se- 





Flushing, Rose Marie Deves cured 


Grover Cleveland, Erika Roth 


Ohio 
Cincinnati 
Hughes High School (Miss Helen M. King), Wanda Money, Zella 
Peace, Dorothy Schmoll, Margaret Lloyd, Louis Shapiro 
Lakewood 


Lakewood High School (D. A. Paine), Marcy Miller, David Harrison 


Oregon 
Portland 


Lincoln High School (Miss Lulu McLaughlin), James Bates, Jeanna 
Gray, Lee Montgomery 


Washington High School (Miss Ruth E. Peck), Ava Gibbons, Alice 
Kotchik, Marvin Tonkin, Betty Jo Thomas 


Texas 
Greenville 


Greenville Senior High (Miss Elenita Patton), Christine Barkley, 
Dorothy Gene Bell 


Houston 


Milby High School (Miss Kathryne Milton), Allen Freitag, Neil 
Lomax 


Stephen F. Austin Senior High School (Mr. Vernon Dilworth), Tom 
Hammond 


Waco 


Waco High School (Miss Hattie E. Zurfluh), Catherine Moss, Doro- 
thy Smurr 
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NEWSLETTER 


National Committee on Latin American Studies in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 


Exactly a year ago the National Committee was created by action of 
Group VI of the Conference on Inter-American Relations in Education 
called by the Division of Cultural Relations of the Department of State. 
What has been accomplished in the last twelve months? What are the 
prospects of action in the immediate future? 

Operating without funds and without a staff, the National Committee 
established a working organization in the field of administrators and 
classroom teachers actively interested in materials for Latin-American 
studies. Local committees represent almost every part of the United 
States and every major department of education. Several state teachers 
associations have heard addresses on the subject of Latin-American 
studies. Members of the committee have begun to play an important part 
in stimulating local interest in Latin America. A steady current of in- 
formation has been coming to the chairman in correspondence received 
from various states of the Union. 

The principles on which the National Committee agreed to operate 
when it met in Washington in 1939 should be restated at this time. They 
are: (1) to help place Latin-American studies where they properly belong 
in the social-science curriculum of the elementary grades and high 
schools; (2) to base all activity upon classroom needs as brought out by 
everyday experience presented and interpreted by the classroom teacher; 
(3) to utilize expert pedagogical advice in the preparation of materials; 
(4) to relate school work constantly to the broader aspects of inter- 
American friendship and to encourage and aid publishers in the prepara- 
tion of materials suitable for commercial distribution; (5) to evaluate 
the use of materials on Latin-American studies and to improve them con- 
stantly in the light of such evaluation; (6) to prepare materials which 
might not have commercial possibilities but which nevertheless might 
be pedagogically useful; (7) to establish ways and means for mutual 
service among the teachers of the United States and Latin America; and 
(8) to seek the support of professional, government, or private agencies 
in reaching the objectives of the National Committee. 

The concrete manner in which these general aims were to be reached 
have been outlined to the members of the National Committee in previous 
Newsletters. They were also presented to the National Education Asso- 
ciation convention held in Milwaukee, in July, 1940. Briefly, these state- 
ments set forth the number, character, and form of the pamphlets and 
other materials which the National Committee hoped to sponsor. 

In principle, the program of the National Committee has been ap- 
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proved by responsible officials of the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State, by various state teachers groups, by leading 
American educators, and by the National Education Association. It has 
received the constant support of Dr. Ben Cherrington, formerly chief of 
the Division of Cultural Relations, who himself has made mention of it 
before a number of academic and professional meetings. 

The more this matter has been discussed, the more it has become ap- 
parent that the National Committee is bringing into sharp focus the fact 
that at present there is no agency serving effectively the youth of the 
Americas through the organization, proper presentation and wide dis-, 
tribution of information on the American republics. Such an agency 
should serve (1) the teachers of both the United States and Latin 
America, and (2) the children of elementary and high-school grade in the 
United States and Latin America. Should this service be organized and 
maintained it is apparent that it could be expanded in time into an instru- 
ment of. great service to inter-American education. It could provide a 
common and genuine meeting ground for the teachers of the Americas 
to deal with their own problems. 

It is also desirable to cali attention to the fact that this service might 
become at least partially self-sustaining. 

Within the last few months, the need to face these facts has become 
more urgent than ever. The requests for materials from teachers have 
multiplied many times over. Here are random examples: the director of 
activities of an association of boys’ clubs in a large city is anxious to 
organize Latin-American projects but cannot do so for lack of materials; 
several large city-school systems have set up special committees to work 
out Latin-American curricula, only to find at the outset that available 
material is disorganized and that there is not enough of it; a state-wide 
supervisors’ organization is stumped because it does not know where to 
locate materials for a Latin-American course it is planning. 

This pressure is in great part due to the frequent statements which 
have appeared in the press and which have been made on the radio con- 
cerning the urgent need to introduce Latin America to the youth of the 
United States. These statements have been made by educational leaders 
and public officials and they have aroused the interest of classroom teachers 
and supervisors far beyond the present means for meeting the demand 
thus created. 

This situation has to be recognized and recognized promptly. There 
are only two courses to follow: either responsible officials counteract the 
rising wave of interest in the same manner that they have contributed to 
creating it, thus facing realistically the fact that they are not yet ad- 


ministratively prepared; or they take steps to equip some agency to do the 
job and do it immediately and well. 
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Unless this is brought pointedly to the attention of the school people 
in the United States there is a strong possibility that the end of the present 
school year in June, 1941, will find Latin-American studies exactly where 
they were in the fall of 1939. 

This is where the National Committee and its friends can help. In- 
form administrators and supervisors of the present situation. Do not 
place on classroom teachers in your community the difficult and discour- 
aging task of preparing, organizing and applying materials for which 
sources are inadequate and scattered. Develop an interest in Latin Amer- 
ica but with a realization of the job that remains to be done in research, 
writing, organization, and administration. 

Furthermore, you can help in this specific way. There is some pos- 
sibility that the Coordinator of Cultural and Commercial Relations of the 
National Defense Advisory Committee may allot some funds for this 
work both in the United States and Latin America. Write to the Co- 
ordinator, Nelson Rockefeller, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
Tell him what you would like to see done. Indicate, if you can do so with 
reasonable accuracy, how many teachers or children you represent who 
would be benefitted by this work. Write immediately; get other teachers 
and administrators who are genuinely interested in Latin-American 
studies to write. Send a copy of such letters to the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee, Ernesto Galarza, Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C., and write now. 

The committee on International Relations of the NEA, at its Mil- 
waukee convention last July, recommended that chief emphasis be placed 
on Latin-American relations; that a study be prepared of the best current 
practices in the schools for the promotion of inter-American understand- 
ing; that the NEA give its moral and financial support to the National 
Committee on Latin American Studies; and that the NEA consider 
making Latin-American relations the theme of its 1941 convention... . 
Quotation from a letter written by the chairman to an official of the 
Coordinator of Cultural Relations: “It is also perfectly obvious to any- 
one connected with this work that these classroom teachers are being put 
into a tough spot because they are being ordered to go ahead, but they 
are not being given adequate materials, experienced advice, or competent 
supervision. . . . . Stephen L. Pitcher, St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, 
Missouri, will be interested to hear of efforts made to foster the study 
of Spanish... .. President Donald Dushane of the NEA has appointed 
the chairman of the National Committee to membership in the Committee 
on International Relations. ... . The NEA is preparing an annotated 
list of books on Latin America. Limited supply of free copies on hand 
(National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C.) . . . . The Junior Red Cross Journal has just published a pamphlet 
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containing reprints of articles on Latin America by Herbert E. Bolton, 
Delia Goetz, and Ernesto Galarza; price, 10 cents; limited edition of 
15,000; address: Washington, D.C..... Joshua Hochstein writes in the 
September number of World Affairs on what Evander Childs High 
School is doing to inter-Americanize its student body... . . The Amer- 
ican Education Press (400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio) has 
two 32-page pamphlets: Mexico and South America. .... From the 
radio series “The World Is Yours” of the Smithsonian Institution, Co- 
lumbia University Press has published two scripts of interest to Latin- 
American studies: Number 10, “Exploring the Amazon for Plants”; 
Number 12, “Cortes the Conquistador,” 2960 Broadway, New York City; 
price 10 cents. .... World Letters of Meadville, Pennsylvania, has 
again sent its world traveler to Latin America. They publish his letters, 
send you stamps and distribute spot pictures of countries visited. .... 
Junior Programs, Inc., has arranged with Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany for broadcasts of condensed plays on the people of Latin America. 

. Vice-President-Elect Henry A. Wallace said in a campaign speech 
in San Francisco, California: “I look forward to the day when every 
high school in the United States will teach Spanish; when every boy and 
girl will know as much about Latin-American history as about European 
history.” .... Dr. Henry A. Heim, executive director of the Student 
League of the Americas, James Monroe High School, New York, has 
begun issuing a newsletter containing suggestions for Latin-American 
studies. .... Junior Scholastic is carrying a series on Latin America; 
address: 220 East 42d Street, New York. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SCHOOL AND LIFE 


This is the title of Personal Growth Leaflet 117 published by the Na- 
tional Education Association and distributed by it. The text was written 
by Professor Edwin H. Zeydel, Managing Editor of the Modern Language 
Journal. As reasons for studying a foreign language he states: 

“The study of at least one of these great foreign languages, therefore, 
with the aim of learning to read, write, understand, and if possible to 
speak it, has a legitimate place in the curriculum of the American high 
school. There are two groups of reasons why this is so. The first takes 
in the practical advantages to be gained by a working knowledge of a 
foreign language. These reasons are vocational in nature. They refer 
to training for particular skills and for definite types of work in which 
the knowledge of foreign languages is either essential or highly desirable. 
The second group of reasons deals with the general educational benefits 
to be derived from such a study, benefits which will make for richer living 
and for such useful citizenship as we should om, from the educated 
leaders in every American community.” 
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There are practical considerations, too, for studying a foreign lan- 
guage, because of its service in various occupations. Broad educational 
benefits are these: 

“.... (1) Foreign language study helps to make one’s view of his 
own language more objective, thus cultivating linguistic sensitivity and 
building language power, which is the most universal of all educational 
objectives. (2) Such study affords opportunity for rethinking and clari- 
fying one’s experience in other terms. (3) It introduces a rich laboratory 
of essential linguistic material into the classroom. (4) Because of the 
human, intellectual, and social links binding the world together—recog- 
nized by our government as important in world understanding—and be- 
cause of derivation from common sources, our English language cannot 
be dissociated from the other great languages.” 

A long-range view of foreign-language study is expressed as follows: 

“Despite war and upheavals the world is becoming smaller. Rapid 
communication through plane and radio brings the civilized nations closer 
together. It is an ideal of our government to cultivate the intellectual ties 
of international life with increasing diligence. For this purpose the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations of the State Department was established in 
1938. For the present this Division is doing admirable work linking the 
Central and South American nations more closely to us intellectually and 
culturally. Knowledge on the part of the individual citizen of the lan- 
guage and customs of our neighbors to the south, will go far to promote 
this noble work. When we consider further that not only Spanish and 
Portuguese, but also French, Italian, and German come from the same 
parent language as English, their value for us is enhanced.” 

The purpose of the publication by the N.E.A. is to spread the ideas 
among school administrators and the public in general. For that reason 
the leaflet is made available at a very low price. HIspANIA suggests that 
Spanish teachers should join the campaign by investing 25 cents as di- 
rected below and distributing the leaflets to influential persons. Leaflets 
are one cent each in quantities of 25 or more, cash with order. No orders 
accepted for less than 25 cents. Order from The National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C. 











CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Mary ELEANOR Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


For the convenience of committees and of those planning to attend the 
annual meeting’ at Albuquerque it has been decided that a directory of 
chapter officers be published in this issue. Every effort has been made to 
secure the correct information. Errors are due to failure of chapters to 


respond to the Adviser’s request. It is hoped that mistakes may be rec- 
tified in the February issue. 


Officers are named in this order: president, vice-president, secretary 


(Recording), secretary (Corresponding), treasurer. Only the address of 
the president is given. 


Brazos—Mr. J. E. Jones, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; Mrs. E. J. Bar- 
tay; Mrs. C. B. Meldrum (R); Miss R. Cooper (C); Mrs. M. Dailey 

Chicago—Mrs. Grace Lépez-Diaz, Crane Technical High School, Chicago; 
Miss B. Ehrenwerth ; Mrs. Grace Gavin; Mrs. Myra Whitworth 

Columbus—Dr. F. Dewey Amner, Denison University, Granville, Ohio; 
(no vice-president) ; Mr. Richard Armitage (secretary-treasurer ) 

Denver—Miss Florence Sullivan, 921 Humboldt Street, Denver ; Miss Rose 
Mahoney; Miss Waht (R); Miss Ruby Bunnell (C); (no treasurer 
named ) 

Florida—O. H. Hauptmann, University of Florida, Gainesville; (no vice- 
president) ; Miss Annie C. Stone; Mrs. Leonie S. Eccles 

Illinois—Miss Cuba Canan, York Community High School, Elmhurst; 
Mrs. Winifred A. Johnson; Mr. Renato Rosaldo; Miss Eleanor Forty 

Kansas—Mrs. May Gardner, University of Kansas, Lawrence; (no vice- 
president) ; Miss Bessie Goodyear (secretary-treasurer ) 

Llano Estacado—Mrs. Eunice J. Gates, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas; Miss Rosalie Montgomery; Miss Genelle Wilhite (sec- 
retary-treasurer) ; Mr. Ardis Patman (C). 

Lone Star—Mabel E. Turman, Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, 
Texas; Edna Hinds (secretary-treasurer) 

Long Island—Miss Marguerite Ferguson, Hempstead High School, Hemp- 
stead, Long Island; Miss Catherine L. Haymaker; Miss Florence 
Greene (secretary-treasurer ) 

Los Angeles—Dr. J. A. Crow, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Miss Ruth Ewald; Miss Ena Tucker; Miss Vernette Trosper 

Minneapolis—Miss Mary B. Macdonald, 407 Fourth Street S.E., Minne- 
apolis; Professor Walter Pattison; Mr. Cesar Arroyo (secretary- 
treasurer ) 


Missouri—Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, Board of Education Building, St. 
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Louis; Dr. Elliott B. Scherr; Mr. Max L. Basemann (secretary-treas- 
urer); Miss Sena Sutherland (C) 

New England—Miss Ada Coe, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts; Walter I. Chapman; Dr. Laurence Wylie; Miss Zelmira Biaggi 

New Mexico—Fernando Salas, Belen -ligh School, Belen; (no vice-presi- 
dent) ; Miss Sanchez (secretary-treasurer ) 

New York—Mr. Benedict C. Heyman, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
New York City; (1) Mrs. Zoila E. de Vaughan; (2) Dr. Frank Call- 
cott ; Mrs. Carmen G. de Machilakis (R) ; Miss Ruth E. Campbell (C) ; 
Mr. Louis Berkowitz 

North Carolina—Dr. John T. Reid, Duke University, Durham; Mr. Fred- 
erick Mangold; J. Hobart Allred (secretary-treasurer ) 

Northern California—Dr. Ernesto Salzmann, 635 Forty-third Avenue, 
San Francisco; Miss Halcyon Spencer; Mrs. Agnes O. Lennon; Mrs. 
Annie Laurie Bach 

Northern New England—Dr. José M. Arce, P.O. Box 102, Hanover, New 
Hampshire; Juan Centeno; Donald S. Rickard (secretary-treasurer ) 

Northern Ohio—Miss Helen Humphreys, Glenville High School, Cleve- 
land; (no vice-president) ; Miss Lucille Mercer (secretary-treasurer ) 

Northwest—Dr. Carlos Garcia-Prada, University of Washington, Seattle; 
Miss H. Jeannette Perry; Miss Edith Michelson (secretary-treasurer) 

Oregon—Miss Melissa Martin, Corvallis; Dr. Beatrice Young; Miss Clara 
Settem (R); Mrs. Engracia Vogan (C); (no treasurer) 

Oklahoma—Albert Brent, Norman High School, Norman; Miss Dorothy 
Angevine; Miss Faye Shockley (secretary-treasurer ) 

Pennsylvania—Dr. Otis H. Green, 301 College Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia; Mrs. Milford Bendiner; Miss Elsie Jamieson 
(R); Dr. Gregory G. Lagrone (corresponding secretary-treasurer ) 

Rio Grande—Dr. Richard H. Olmsted, Texas College of Mines, El Paso; 
(no vice-president) ; Mrs. Isabelle K. Fineau; Mrs. Louise Bogardus 

San Joaquin—Miss Florence Antone, Madera High School, Madera, 
California; Miss Mavis Londquist; Miss Ruth Ewers (secretary- 
treasurer ) 

Southern Michigan—Dr. José E. Espinosa, University of Detroit, De- 
troit; Dr. Dominic Pucci; Miss Margaret I. Moye; Dr. Charles N. 
Staubach 

Southeastern Florida—J. Riis Owre, University of Miami, Coral Gables; 
(no other officers given) 

Southern Arizona—Mr. Philip Hoffman (no address) ; Harriet L. Aber- 
crombie (secretary, Box 266, Tucson) 

Tennessee—Miss Terrell Tatum, University of Chattanooga, Chatta- 
nooga; Dr. M. L. Shane (secretary-treasurer ) 
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Texas—Dr. E. R. Sims, University of Texas, Austin; Miss Stella Stan- 
field; Dr. J. R. Spell (secretary-treasurer) ; Miss Alyne Key (C) 
Upper New York State—Professor Delos L. Canfield, University of 
Rochester, Rochester; Mr. Herberto Lacayo; Mr. Samuel A. Meyer 
(C); Mr. Frederic Jackson (secretary-treasurer ) 

Virginia—Dr. W. Gerald Akers, College of William and Mary, Norfolk; 
Srta. Carmen Amdiujar ; Katherine B. Woodward (secretary-treasurer) 


Notice—Lost one chapter—Central Arizona! Perhaps we can find 
it at Albuquerque! 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


To conserve space, the Adviser’s comments, usually found in “Margi- 
nalia” are combined with brief outlines of chapter reports. Twenty-four 
of the thirty-four chapters replied to the recent roll-call letter. Of these, 
not all gave full information of their officers, hence the directory is in- 
complete. 

Chicago is again sponsoring a series of Spanish broadcasts over Sta- 
tion WHIP at 9:30 a.m. on Saturdays. These are under the personal 
direction of the president, Mrs. Grace Lépez-Diaz, whose daughter, Ju- 
dith Ldépez-Diaz, does most of the broadcasting. A School Broadcast 
Conference is planned for December 4, 5, and 6. 

Columbus—At the May meeting Dr. Boring of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity spoke on Calderén. 

Denver—At a luncheon meeting on October 24, Miss Helen Blake, 
toastmistress, introduced Mr. Arnold Ward, who spoke on “México, 
puerta de las Américas,” and Miss Ethel Candor, recently returned from 
a year’s study in Mexico, whose subject was “Seeing Mexico from a Roof 
Garden.” Tribute was paid by Miss Benecia Batione to the memory of 
Mrs. Ida Kruse McFarlane, beloved instructor at the University of 
Denver. Dr. Cuthbertson gave an interesting report of the National 
Convention of Teachers of Spanish in Albuquerque. (The Adviser would 
like to know more about this convention. No report was sent her by Dr. 
Kercheville, who is President of A.A.T.S. and who is planning the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association in Albuquerque in December. Is there 
another national group of Spanish teachers, and if so, why have they not 
been urged to affiliate themselves with A.A.T.S. instead of forming an- 
other group?) 

Llano Estacado met at the home of Dr. Qualia in Lubbock, Texas, 
for the autumn meetiog. Miss Cora Russell discused “Coronado’s Route”; 
Miss Mary Hudspeth described her last summer’s trip to Peru; Dr. T. 
Earle Hamilton reviewed Spain and America, a recent publication; and 
students of Technological College led the group in singing “Himno de las 
Américas.” (This song, “Himno de las Américas,” by Srta. Clotilde 
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Arias, was endorsed by the Annual Meeting of the A.A.T.S. in San Fran- 
cisco, in December, 1939.) 

Long Island reports greatly increased interest in Spanish with larger 
enrollment in classes and in membership in the chapter. 

Missouri met in Kansas City on November 8 in connection with the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association. The program opened with greet- 
ings from Sr. Joel S. Quifiones, Consul of Mexico, followed by Spanish 
songs by Srta. Victoria Garcia and an excellent talk by Mr. Clarence 
Senior, of Kansas City University, on “México de hoy,” in which he 
stressed opportunities of bringing about better understanding. This chap- 
ter sponsors in the Kansas City area a small group of teachers who meet 
once a month for a review of some recent Spanish-American books; a 
larger group meets once a month for conversation in Spanish. This 
group is known as “La Charlita.” 

North Carolina reports 20 per cent increased enrollment in classes 
in Duke University (attention chapters wishing to keep up interest and 
to increase membership!). 


Northern California met on November 16 to hear Mr. Stuart Rich- 
ardson Ward discuss “What Really Happened at Havana.” Mr. Ward 
was an accredited member of the United States Press Delegation at the 
Havana Conference of July-August, 1940, and could present a first- 
hand and authoritative picture of the proceedings of the conference. A 
new high-school course, “The Americas,” was described by Miss Frieda 
Salzmann, who is the teacher. Mr. Leroy Baird, in charge of the A.A.T.S. 
medals reported that members of the chapter had awarded three medals, 
two of them to students in San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. Highlight of the meeting was the report of the Committee on 
Cultural Relations which for the past year has been working out a pian 
for exchange scholarships. All details have been completed, and on De- 
cember 1 one student and possibly two will be on their way to their new 
homes in South America. One of these candidates is Colin Fern, formerly 
the student of Miss Mary Eleanor Peters in San Mateo Junior College, 
San Mateo, California. (Notice—a detailed report of the work of this 
committee appears in this issue of H1sPaNrA.) 


Northern New England held a summer meeting in Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, at which the speaker was Professor Joaquin Casalduero of Smith 
College, whose subject was “Lineas generales de la obra de Galdés.” 

Northwest held a luncheon meeting in October. Musical selections 
alternated with talks by R. Jorge Luis Pérez, Consul of Ecuador, who 
spoke on “El profesor de Espafiol como apéstol de la concordia inter- 
americana”; and by Dr. Carlos Garcia-Prada, whose subject was “Co- 
operacién intelectual inter-americana.” Northwest Chapter is worthy of 
special commendation for its fine work in proving the value of Spanish 
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so acceptably that it has secured a permanent place for departmental 
meetings during the autumn meeting of the Washington Educational 
Association. (Attention is called to another opportunity of making our 
chapters vital parts of our community and educational life.) 


Oregon is another chapter which is very active in participating in 
radio broadcasts, in a series, “Spanish on the Air,” which offers a pro- 
gram every other week. Under its auspices, also, the film, Allé en el 
Rancho Grande, was presented in a local theater of Portland, in October. 
At the September meeting Dr. Leavitt Wright was a special guest, and 
Miss Bessie Smith spoke on her summer trip in South America, illus- 
trated with color films. 


San Joaquin held a luncheon meeting at Fresno State College in Oc- 
tober. Increased attendance was an encouraging sign of increased inter- 
est, and proof of the value of personal contact, as the president sent out 
letters with a stimulating invitation. The theme of discussion was “Pan- 
americanismo,” and entertainment was provided by Miss Annabel Hall 
and Miss Antone who presented several Spanish dances. 


Southeastern Florida held its November meeting at St. Patrick’s 
School, Miami Beach. The address of welcome was given by Monsignor 
Barry. A demonstration class was presented by Sister Ann Felice and 
her pupils, and Dr. Robert McNicoll spoke on Peruvian culture. After 
luncheon the afternoon session presented Sr. Manual Urruela, Consul of 
El Salvador, who showed moving pictures of his country. 


Southern Arizona joined with Sigma Delta Pi in presenting the Co- 
lumbus Day program at the University Auditorium. The speaker was 
Sra. Isabel de Palencia, who spoke on “The Truth about Spain,” discuss- 
ing the causes and results of the recent civil war in Spain. Her talk was 
followed by a motion picture, Las Redes, produced in Mexico to portray 
the lives of the fishermen in a small village near Vera Cruz. The chapter 
was also active during the State Teachers Convention, held in Tucson, 
November 9 and 10. Sections of all the foreign languages joined in a 
Mexican luncheon and a section meeting addressed by Mr. Manuel Al- 
cantar on “The Outlook of American Youth in This Changing World.” 
The annual meeting was discussed and members were urged to attend. 


Texas has held two meetings this autumn. At the first, in October, 
held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. J. R. Spell, after a report by Dr. 
Ramén Martinez Lépez of the University faculty on the Los Angeles 
meeting of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero-Americana, 
the members were privileged to hear an account of the educational prob- 
lems of Venezuela, presented by Dr. George I. Sanchez, formerly adviser 
to the Minister of Education of Venezuela. Dr. and Mrs. C. M. Mont- 
gomery entertained the chapter in November, when Dr. C. C. Glascock 
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gave an excellent review of Dr. Gonzalez Palencia’s Huellas islémicas en 
el cardcter espatiol. The chapter expects to be represented in Albuquerque. 

It is gratifying to find from reports and letters that many chapters 
expect to be represented at the annual meeting, even from as far away as 
Long Island. 

Miss Rebecca Switzer, of Texas State College for Women, has pre- 
pared a most useful list of motion pictures which have been shown at 
that College. The Adviser has sent each chapter president a copy of this 
list, and urges that each chapter mimeograph the list for distribution 
to its members and to others interested. This will be of great service to 








the Committee on Motion Pictures. The list follows: 


El pasado acusa 

El cuerpo y el alma 

El cédigo penal 

Mamé** 

La cancion del dia 

The Flame of Mexico 

El rey de los Gitanos** 

Mano a mano 

El caballero de la noche* 

Yo, tu y ella* 

Sotiadores de la gloria 

La cruz y la espada* 

José* 

La viuda roméntica** 

La calendaria* 

Luisa Espinel in Person 

Riachuelo and Death Day 

La melodia prohibida 

Fronteras del amor 

Juérez y Maximiliano* 

Su tiltima cancion 

Four Travelogues of Spain* 

Amelia Earhart’s Flight over Mezx- 
ico* 

Vuelta del Ruisetior 

Cruz diablo* 

La familia Dressel 

Susana tiene un secreto 


Milagroso Hollywood 

El vuelo de la muerte 

Janitzio** 

Juliet Buys a Son 

Idolos de la radio 

Allé en el Rancho Grande* 

Por buen camino 

Patzcuaro** 

Don Juan Tenorio y Veracrus** 

Jalisco nunca pierde** 

La Hermana San Sulpicio** 

Verbena de la paloma* 

Ora ponciano 

Noches de gloria 

La zandunga** 

Incertidumbre 

Qué tiempos aquéllos* 

Asi es México* 

Mis dos amores 

Redes (Excellent, but very sordid. 
Our girls did not like it.) 

La paloma 

La casa del Ogro 

El Capitén Aventurero* 

Molinos de viento 

Las cinco advertencias de Satanés 

Méjico lindo 


Nore.—One asterisk means picture was very good; two means it was 


excellent. 


Mary ELEAnor Peters 
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COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
SPANISH AMERICA 


This committee and its work are evidence of the enthusiasm with 
which professional and business elements in our communities labor to- 
gether with members of the teaching profession in the interests of closer 
relationship with our fellow Americans to the south. 

Before leaving for the East, Dr. Berrien—then president of the Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the A.A.T.S.—appointed a committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. T. Gabbert, San Francisco Junior College, for the purpose 
of finding ways and means of placing Spanish on an equal basis with 
other languages, in so far as the recommendations of certain university 
departments and certain boards of education were concerned. Dr. Gab- 
bert in turn appointed Mr. Lyman Mitchell, Marin Junior College, and 
myself to contact influential people in the business and professional world 
in this region and enlist their support. Our initial steps in this direction 
met with such enthusiastic offers of co-operation, that it was decided to 
widen the scope and personnel of the committee so as to include: three 
members of the Spanish-American consular corps, three businessmen, 
and three members of the A.A.T.S. (Dr. Gabbert, Mr. Mitchell, and the 
writer ). 

Among many plans discussed for arousing enthusiasm for the study 
of Spanish and Spanish America, the writer’s proposal of an interchange 
of students between the ages of eighteen and twenty received immediate 
approval; and it was decided to concentrate the efforts of the committee 
(now named Committee on Cultural Relations with Spanish America) 
upon this particular plan for the time being. Exchanges involving uni- 
versity graduates and professors for specific studies and research work 
have been going on successfully, as we all knew, and their usefulness 
cannot be challenged; but our purpose was to create a spirit of under- 
standing and friendliness between the common people of all the Amer- 
icas—not merely between the intellectuals of Spanish America and the 
United States. The committee believed that if the son of Sefior Rodriguez 
of Bolivia came to live in the home of Mr. Jones of California, who in 
turn would send his own son to live with young Rodriguez’ parents, both 
boys would have an opportunity to learn how the “other half” of the 
Americas live, think, and plan, besides learning their language. If care 
were exercised in the selection of candidates for the exchange, they would 
be in a very real sense our ambassadors of good will; and on returning 
to their respective homes, would do more to promote mutual respect and 
understanding than could be accomplished by lectures and newspaper and 
magazine articles. 

The proposal has attracted a good deal of interest. The committee 
has received quite a number of applications from young men eager to 
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compete for the honor of representing their country in some Spanish- 
American land. The Pan American Society, of San Francisco, has made 
available the sum of $300 to defray the cost of transportation of at least 
one such exchange. From Colombia and Chile two young men are ready 
to start on their way to San Francisco, while two boys from our Bay 
region are awaiting arrangements to be completed for their transporta- 
tion. We may say, therefore, that we are on the eve of initiating a move- 
ment that may have far reaching consequences ; and we have every reason 
to believe that its success will lead to the creation of a permanent clear- 
inghouse for exchanges on a large scale in the future. 


E. SALZMANN, Chairman 
Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Spanish America 

















OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry GRaTTaNn DoYLe, 
Associate Editor] 


SPANISH AS AID TO HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 


There will never be complete solidarity in the Western Hemisphere 
until North Americans learn to speak and understand Spanish, Mrs. 
Frederic Beggs, chairman of international relations of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, told members of the Century Club recently. 

Addressing the club’s opening meeting at the Y.W.C.A., Mrs. Beggs, 
who conducted the federation’s recent Good Neighbor tour to South 
America, declared that the study of Spanish should be obligatory in the 
public schools. 

She also urged an increase in the number of scholarships for Latin- 
American students in the United States and an acceleration of the ex- 
change of students and professors. 

“There must be more knowledge of the richness of the culture and 
traditions of the other Americas and recognition of the advanced char- 
acter of their civic organizations in the fields of public welfare, social 
legislation, and education,” she said. 

Mrs. Beggs expressed the hope that the full strength of the general 
federation could be pooled with that of other organizations of like purpose 
to give “the necessary support for those steps that must be taken to pro- 
tect the culture, the economy and the way of life of the Americas.” 


PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE PROJECT FOR THE 
TRANSLATION OF LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


A study of the record of American publications of Latin-American 
literature in English translation indicates clearly that the cultural wealth 
represented by that literature is by no means sufficiently known to the 
American public. The difficulty seems to be that the sale of such trans- 
lations has not been large enough to return the investment. There is, 
however, a possibility that a large amount of translation could be effected 
if people interested in the language and literature would be willing to 
devote some of their leisure time to the work of translation without ex- 
pectation of monetary reward. 

The problem that would then arise would be the costs of publication. 
Experiments made by the Joint Committee on Materials for Research, 
established by the Social Science Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies, point the way to a solution of this dif- 
ficulty. For if a typewritten copy of a text is properly prepared, a single 
copy can be made from time to time from this typescript by a process 
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which does not manufacture a number of copies at once and which there- 
fore requires no publishing investment. We might call this process a 
method of “copy-to-order” publication as distinguished from edition pub- 
lication. In this respect the method resembles indeed that which was used 
before the invention of printing, when manuscript copies were made to 
order. But the costs of this process are so low that a copy made to order 
can be produced from a suitable typescript for not more than double the 
normal price of a book that is printed in a commercial edition. The machine 
which makes possible this copy-to-order method of production is available 
at the Library of Congress; another one is in use at this institution for 
experimental purposes. If about a hundred buyers want a given book, 
the book can be produced in typescript by another process—planograph 
or photo-offset. 

One of the thoughts that has been present in the minds of those of 
us who have been interested in this problem is the idea that in the educated 
portion of the American public there is a latent and potential resource 
that ought to be turned to account not only for the enrichment of our 
own country’s culture but also for the advancement of the understanding 
of other cultures. 

A committee on the translation of Latin-American literature has been 
set up at this institution to encourage the enterprise. As an initial ex- 
periment we are working on a collection of Colombian literature— 
Biblioteca Aldeana de Colombia, edited by the Colombian educator and 
diplomat, Sefior Daniel Samper-Ortega. Sefior Samper-Ortega has been 
interested in this project and has kindly arranged with several of the 
authors represented in the collection to allow their writings to be trans- 
lated. An enterprise of this kind would, of course, be unthinkable with- 
out the sympathetic approval of the Latin-American authors whose works 
we would hope to introduce, even though inadequately, to people who 
otherwise would never see them at all. 

It is the committee’s proposal that the works of Latin-American 
authors be translated by volunteer translators who would forward to the 
committee on the translation of Latin-American literature their typed 
English translations. The typescripts would then be deposited at the 
Library of Congress or some other place where copies of them could be 
made to order, either in single copies or in an edition of about a hundred 
copies. The existence of the translation would be made known so that 
libraries, individuals, and book buyers could have copies made for them 
at the consumer’s expense. At the recent meetings called by the State 
Department on cultural relations with Latin America this project was 
explained and received the endorsement of those present. 

The committee has made selections of various types of writing to be 
used as qualifying tests for those interested in the project. 

It is possible that some of the works thus translated by volunteers 
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would be so well received that they would warrant and sustain commercial 
publication. In such a case, of course, the usual contract involving nor- 


mal honorarium for translator and royalty for author would naturally 
result. 


SARABIA MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


The formal dedication of the Sarabia Memorial Library of Latin 
American History and Literature was held at the New Mexico State 
College on Sunday, October 13. This library was established to honor 
the memory of the late famous Mexican aviator, Francisco Sarabia. He 
was a student at the college during 1916 to 1918 and lost his life in 
Washington, D.C., a few years ago when his plane plunged into the 
Potomac during a good-will trip to this country. 

This library, up to the present, is composed mainly of books con- 
tributed by the governments, various organizations, and individuals of the 
Latin-American countries and the United States. It is planned to make it 
one of the best of its kind in existence. Donations of books or funds to 
help build up this worth-while project would be greatly welcomed and 
appreciated. 


Cart A. Tyre 
New Mexico State COLLEGE 


WORKSHOP ON FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHING AND 
OHIO COUNCIL ON MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING FORMED 


Some two years ago Dr. George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, urged the Committee on Modern Languages to 
consider plans by which it would be possible to bring the information 
contained in the many volumes of the Modern Language Study directly 
down into the classroom. It was Dr. Zook’s opinion that many of the 
persons most directly concerned with the improvement of modern-lan- 
guage teaching, the classroom teachers, were not sufficiently informed of 
the materials contained in the studies. As a start in this direction it 
seemed reasonable to make sure that the persons engaged in training 
future teachers were fully informed of the possible sources. 

Ohio has been one of the first states to respond to this suggestion. 
In December, 1939, some twenty teachers of courses of methods as- 
sembled in Columbus for a two-day discussion. This conference was 
known as the Ohio Workshop on Modern Language Teaching and was 
organized with the co-operation of the Division of Instruction of the 
State Department of Education. Invitations to attend had been sent out 
to all instructors of modern-language methods courses and supervisors 
of student teaching in the forty-seven colleges and universities of Ohio. 
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The persons attending had submitted in advance problems for dis- 
cussion. During the sessions of the Workshop the group was divided into 
three subcommittees to discuss the problem and to make recommendations. 
At mealtime and at two open sessions the workers, and several visitors, 
listened to informative papers by participating members and by prominent 
educators. In a final four-hour session each subcommittee, sitting as a 
panel, reported to the whole group. The Proceedings of the Workshop, 
including the committee reports and most of the papers, have been mimeo- 
graphed for distribution to persons concerned.* 

The last act of the Workshop was to arrange to carry on its work. 
It was voted to select suitable representatives for French, German, and 
Spanish from the teacher-training instructors and from high-school 
teachers so as to secure good geographical distribution and full affiliation 
with existing educational groups, both state and national. Members will 
report periodically to the state groups and will invite co-operation and 
suggestion. From time to time bulletins and teaching materials will be 
distributed to teachers. 

At an organization meeting in April, 1940, a chairman and a secretary 
were elected and the name “Ohio Council on Modern Language Teaching” 
was chosen. The Department of Instruction of the State Department of 
Education has been consulted, and the Council expects to work in closest 
co-operation with that department. Working committees among the pres- 
ent twenty members are already active with the hope of producing results 
that will become effective right in the classroom where there exists today 
the greatest need for the future of foreign-language teaching. 


James B. Tuarp, Chairman 
FREDERICK J. KRAMER, Secretary 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 
Co.tumsBus, OxIOo 


* Available at 40 cents plus 10 cents postage from Secretary Kramer. 
Among the papers: Dr. F. H. McNutt, “What the State of Ohio Wants in a 
Teacher”; Mrs. Ewans, Appointments Office, Ohio State University, “Factors 
That Count in Teacher Placement”; Irvin, “Objective Testing and Standardized 
Tests”; Jameson, “The Foreign Language Club and Realia”; Russell, “Vo- 


cabulary Control in Foreign Language Texts”; Tharp, “The General Language 
Course and Its Administration.” 














LITERARY PERIODICALS 
[Department conducted by HeLten Puriprs Houck, Associate Editor] 


Gonzélez Martinez Defends the Academies. Romance, May 15, 1940, 
p. 6. 


On April 16, 1940, when Alfonso Reyes was received into the Aca- 
demia Mexicana de la Lengua—of which he had long been a correspond- 
ing member—the response to his scholarly oration on a theme drawn from 
Greek history was delivered by Enrique Gonzalez Martinez. The poet 
chose as his subject “Defense of Academies.” Romance prints a frag- 
ment of this speech, which is here summarized rather fully, as it merits. 

Let us admit clearly, says the speaker, that academies, especially those 
of the Spanish language, do not enjoy and never have enjoyed the world’s 
favor. The deep-rooted habit of placing “classic” and “academic” in 
contrast, as if the latter represented the dry bones of the former, from 
which the spirit has fled, reveals that the public and the academies do not 
stroll arm-in-arm in amiable chat through the fields of literary activity. 

Why enumerate the charges brought against these institutions whose 
self-appointed mission is that of purifying, fixing, and giving splendor 
to language? Why attach too much importance to this professed purpose 
which has as little practical worth as has the motto on a coat of arms? 
Evidently the great writers—in collaboration with popular speech—are 
the ones that purify, fix, and give splendor to language, in spite of and 
often in bitter struggle against the academies. The French language was 
more ennobled by Montaigne and Pascal, Moliére and Racine, Saint- 
Simon, Madame de Sevigné, and Chateaubriand, the Spanish language 
was more glorified by Garcilaso and Herrera, Santa Teresa and Fray Luis 
de Leén, Cervantes and Lope, Quevedo, Gongora, and Gracian, than by 
all the academies of the world, usually opposed to accepting the new word, 
the unaccustomed turn of phrase, the picturesque and daring expression. 

The role of the academies is much more modest: it consists in spon- 
soring and cataloguing the conquests of the great writers, for languages 
are not chests full of static words, but perpetually expanding organisms, 
prospering and growing rich daily from the speech of men. No language 
dies until the race using it dies out, leaving it as an unalterable heritage 
to surviving cultures. 

A more serious reproach against the academies is that of inactivity 
and sterility. The defense is difficult, because the oldest and most honored 
of the Spanish-language academies clinches the charge by its example. A 
dictionary of Franciscan simplicity and a grammar still more sterile cer- 
tainly are not labors of Hercules, nor do they compare favorably with 
similar undertakings of academies of other countries. The only defense 
of this collective infecundity is the fruitful labor of individual acade- 
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micians like Menéndez y Pelayo, Menéndez Pidal, and el padre Mir. On 
our continent Bello, Cuervo, and Baralt bear on their shoulders the burden 
that slipped from the weary back of the academies. If we look at our own 
Mexican Academy, it must be said that the only creditable accomplish- 
ment is that of some individual members, working independently. In any 
case, the charge is sustained. 

And what of our academic discussions? We are very far from en- 
gaging in any “Cid question” or “Dispute of the Ancients and the Mod- 
erns.” Our discussions hardly require the voice to be raised above a 
conversational tone; in fact, they take place on street corners or through 
the press, passing unnoticed in these troublous times when celestial signs 
announce the moral collapse of the world. 

It has been said also that academies are nothing but dusty museums for 
the preservation of literary mummies. To this it may be replied that it 
is not in man’s power to stop the course of the years, that some of the 
powdery heads entered these sacred precincts with gay crest flying proudly 
from raven locks and now feel the deep satisfaction of knowing that their 
spiritual powers have mellowed through many a fruitful year. Nor is it 
true that only the aged have access to this body. If many have entered 
in their advanced years, it must be remembered that it is never too late 
to remedy a mistake. 

Again it is objected, as in the case of lunatic asylums, that “no son 
todos los que estén ni estén todos los que son.” True, but it is difficult to 
forestall the judgment of posterity, which itself is not definitive. Many 
who crept in by the servants’ entrance, murmuring “Non sum dignus,” 
became the glory of national letters, while others who entered by the 
portal of honor, heads high amid frantic applause, were forgotten before 
the last spadeful of earth fell into their graves. Let us remember too that 
the unworthy ones give a lesson in humility to the worthy, lest these 
become puffed up with pride, and they also give consolation and hope to 
those that remain on the doorstep. At least we can say with pride that 
our Mexican Academy never closed its doors to any man on the ground 
of politics or religion. If any worthy ones have been omitted, the reason 
is in the imperfection of human judgment. The omission detracts in no 
way from the honor of those left out. 

After this brief defense of the institution, it is in point to ask: What, 
after all, is the function of the academy? I should say that, apart from 
its modest role of ratifying the consecration of a life to the pursuit of 
letters, the academy furnishes opportunities to spend hours in pleasant 
solace, agreeable conversation, and spiritual camaraderie, of listening to 
the reading of meritorious works—whether essay, novel, learned disser- 
tation, or poem—and, when death leaves a vacancy in our ranks, it com- 
pensates us in part for the painful loss by giving us the pleasure of a 
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discourse such as we have just heard, in one of the most beautiful prose 


styles of our time, bringing before us the ever young and ever fruitful 
Hellenic culture. 


Argentine-Mexican Cultural Relations. Romance, May 15, 1940, p. 12. 


Among the many recent moves toward Hispanic-American friendship 
and solidarity may be cited the creation of the Instituto Cultural Argen- 
tino-Mexicano with headquarters in Buenos Aires. The ex officio presi- 
dent of the body is to be always the Mexican ambassador to the Argentine 
Republic, who is at present the eminent engineer, don Félix F. Palavicini. 
The Instituto held its opening session in the University of Buenos Aires 
on September 16, 1940, the one hundred and twenty-ninth anniversary of 
the “Grito de Dolores,” the signal for the uprising that led to the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, and took the form of an “homenaje” to the Republic 
of Mexico. 

The purpose of the organization is to strengthen cultural ties between 
the two countries by interchange of eminent lecturers, sponsoring of in- 
ternational art expositions, co-operation among universities by exchange 
of professors and students, creation of special sections in libraries de- 
voted in each country to the literature of the other, and drawing together 
the intellectuals, artists, and public men of the two republics. Among the 
agenda for 1940 figure: the erection of a statue of San Martin in Mexico 
City and one of Morelos in Buenos Aires; sending of a fraternal mission 
from Argentina to Mexico; co-operation in the organization of the Con- 
gress of Surgeons of Latin America, which will meet in Buenos Aires 
in 1942; laboring for the adjudication of the Nobel Prize for science to 
the Argentinian, Dr. Angel H. Roffo; establishment of an Argentine 
library in Mexico; organizing a cycle of lectures and exhibitions of popu- 
lar art for the two countries; participating in the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Pan American Union. 

The Instituto’s Committee on Judicial Questions is engaged at present 
in the study of the so-called “Cardenas Doctrine,” which implies the 
defense of the absolute sovereignty of each country of the hemisphere 
and the rejection of such theories as that of “vital living-space” and 
“rights of racial minorities.” Thus the various activities of the Instituto 
revolve around the basic idea of lasting peace resting on mutual friend- 
ship, fairness, and justice. 


Gabriela Mistral and the Nobel Prize. Editorial of Romance, March 15, 
1940. 


The Nobel Prize has always been intended to honor not only the 
literary work but the moral value contained in it, as well as the fecundity 
of the writer’s life. It is, therefore, not strictly a literary prize but the 
recompense, so to speak, of a spirit ardently devoted to creation. 
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One of those pure, ardent spirits of creation is Gabriela Mistral, who 
is at the same time the most concentrated expression of the spirit of 
America. It seems that Gabriela Mistral is going to be proposed for the 
Nobel Prize. A number of Spanish-speaking countries of America have 
already given her their support; in fact, it is likely that Spanish America 
with one voice will recommend her election. No better choice could be 
made, for not only does Gabriela Mistral have in the blood of her veins 
the Spanish yearning for perfection, but she has been able to find the 
hidden heartbeats of America, of its peoples and of its past. All of her 
work breathes tenderness, infinite tenderness, great enough to compass 
the cordillera and the feeble creature, the virgin river and the tiny bird, 
all light, all sorrow, all human beings. All her work and all of herself, 
body and soul, is America. 


The Exquisite and Rebellious Gracién. Romance, February 15, 1940, 
p. 11. 


Benjamin Jarnés, in his article “Gracian, primor y rebeldia,” reminds 
us of the richness and splendor of the prose of Baltasar Gracian. It is 
useless, says the writer, to try to imprison Gracian in any classification. 
If we call him “barroque,” who is to analyze his barroque qualities? 
Better to give him a graceful piropo—“Rey del primor,’ for example, or 
“Torero de la frase.” Inasmuch as he spent his whole life wooing and 
possessing the lusty prose of Castile, is it not meet that she should bestow 
upon him her choicest epithets? 

This faithful lover of art was never free. Even in the field of letters, 
certain zones were forbidden him, but he challenged the danger, un- 
daunted. He was a rebel, such a rebel as Miguel Servet or Miguel de 
Molinos, as Benedict XIII or Ramon y Cajal, with that fruitful rebellion 
that leaps over the bounds of philosophy, politics, science, and art. The 
bitterness engendered in him by his spirit of rebellion, shaped Gracian’s 
life and his prose. With his deep humanistic culture and his strong heart, 
with his originality and enthusiasm, Gracian continued to woo his beloved 
prose until, like those other two Aragonese, the Argensolas, he could give 
lessons in Castilian to Castile itself. 

For a boy born in a small village of seventeenth-century Spain, only 
three careers lay open: the cloister, the army, and the soil. Gracian’s love 
of letters limited him to one path: the cloister. His joining the militant 
Society of Jesus marked the beginning of his agony. Each of his books 
increased the number and the virulence of his enemies. For the first two 
parts of El criticén he was banished. For the third part—a frank chal- 
lenge—he was placed on bread and water, reproved in public, cast out of 
his teaching work, and finally banished. The next year, 1658, he died. 

Gracian’s spiritual portrait is written on every page of his works. 
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Open them at random. Here, in El héroe, is an excellent portrait: “; Qué 
importa que el entendimiento se adelante si el corazén se queda?” Here 
is Gracian, offering a clear art of living, a passionate living. He always 
gives first place to heart, that is, to goodness of heart. The heart, he says, 
is never treacherous : one can always trust one’s corazonadas. The heart is 
the center of life; its mission is to purify body and soul. Read, in Ordculo 
manual, the passage headed “Gracia de las gentes,” where he extols cour- 
tesy and kindness. All of the Ordculo is replete with instruction for living 
graciously with one’s fellows. It almost seems as if Epictetus and Epicurus 
had joined forces to write this code of living—a compromise between the 
austerity of the one and the smiling tolerance of the other. 

While Gracian dreamed constantly of finding formulae by which men 
could live together happily, humanity seemed bent on making life detest- 
able for him. His life was a path of bitterness, even despair. Like Que- 
vedo and like Cervantes, he was a victim of envy, the implacable cancer 
of souls, then as now. For his rebelliousness he was hated and for his 
exquisiteness he was envied. Gracian wished to form heroes, discreet 
men, wise politicians, saints; but those who dominated the world in his 
time reared walls of hatred before this heroic and worthy ambition. 


Mexican Spanish. Letras de México, May 15, 1940, p. 7. 


The Spanish artist Moreno Villa, after two years spent in Mexico, 
has written a book called Cornucopia de México, from which some brief 
extracts are published by Letras de México under the same title. Sr. 
Moreno Villa says in the preface of his book that he gave it that name 
because Mexico—and his book—are full of convolutions. It is not acci- 
dental, he says, that Mexico continues to cultivate the rococo style of 
furniture and facades, that jewelry, chests, trays, trunks, and what not 
continue to be adorned with little flowers and seashells as in the eighteenth 
century. Mexico is a cornucopia in its adornment and the cornucopia 
is a synopsis of the rococo. 

Of the three extracts given in Letras de México, only the first, “El 
espafiol en boca mexicana,” will be summarized here. It gives the writer’s 
impression of Spanish as spoken by Mexicans. The words he heard were 
Spanish, but how unfamiliar! He tried to analyze the difference in tone. 
The Mexican tone bespeaks kindness and perhaps a slight tinge of ser- 
vility. The slow rhythm of Mexican Spanish makes the impression of 
someone speaking with difficulty, as a foreign language. He believes that 
after centuries of crossbreeding the Mexicans are incapable of speaking 
Spanish with the fluency and naturalness of a Spaniard. The effect is 
not disagreeable, however; it does not resemble that displeasure felt by 
an Englishman on hearing United States English. Not at all. Mexicans 
speak with meticulous care, correctness, and elegance. The tone in which 
a Mexican interjects his frequent “Pues si,” “;Qué bueno!,” “; Cémo 
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no!” is disarmingly gentle and sweetly humble, totally different from the 
dry, hard, proud Castilian tones. It is the word made flesh. 

A study of Indian psychology might be the key to these subtle, elusive 
nuances. The writer thinks he has seen in Indian eyes a sudden shift from 
humility to distrust or hatred, a shift which is translated into tone and 
dynamics. Science should be able to find in Indian character the reasons 
for the Mexican pronunciation, which does not in the slightest degree 
resemble the Andalusian, as is so often superficially said, or that of any 
other region of Spain. The slow carefulness of the Mexican speech must 
be attributable to the fact that the mestizo has his pre-Cortez language 
repressed within his vocal organs, and this phenomenon—Freudian, in a 
sense—occasions his lack of fluidity and his un-Iberian pronunciation. 
For example, the “tl” of some Indian languages cannot be pronounced 
by a Spaniard, while the Indian’s organs of speech are conditioned to it. 
Likewise there are Spanish sounds which the Indian is unable to make. 

This general subject, so much more interesting and important than 
the collection of Mexicanisms and idioms, merits a sound psychological 
study. Spanish on Mexican lips demands a Freudian analysis in order for 
the investigators to discover what there was in the depths of the Indian 
soul that made it impossible for hizn to pronounce the language adopted 
by him four centuries ago—a brief period, after all, in race history. 
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